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N this paper I propose to examine a cult of the Gahuku-Gama, a complex of religious 
| and social activities, of beliefs and sentiments, which surrounds the sacred nama 
flutes! I am primarily concerned with the sociological functions of the cult, with 
the manner in which these inter-related beliefs and activities assist in the regulation, 
maintenance and transmission of sentiments on which the constitution of Gahuku- 
Gama society depends. This is the hypothesis formulated by Durkheim, Radcliffe- 
Brown and others, and while there are many other problems associated with religious 
belief, | choose to exclude the rest from the present examination. 

[he Gahuku-Gama are a congeries of tribes numbering about eight thousand 
people, situated in the vicinity of Goroka in the Central Highlands. They have 
been known to Europeans for only eighteen years, and though in that time consider- 
ible changes have taken place in the groups nearest the Administrative centre; 
icculturation has not proceeded at a uniform rate throughout the area, and a large 
tion of the population still follow the ways of their forefathers, little affected 


by either Government or Mission agencies. My studies of these people in 1950-51 
were the first undertaken by an anthropologist in the Goroka Valley.*. The Rev. 


Helbig of the Lutheran Mission had previously studied the local language for a 
period extending over twelve years, but to date the results of his work have not 


been published.? 





wma cult has certain essential similarities with the f£oa of the Kuman peoples of 
: le J. Nilles, ‘‘ The Kuman of Chimbu,”’ Oceania, Vol. XXI1, No. 1, pp. 60-61 

d rk was carried out as a Research Fellow of the Department of Anthropology, 
R school of Pacific Studies, Australian National University 


otes on the Gahuku language are contained in A. Capell, ‘‘ Languages of the Central 
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he tribes to which I have given the name Gahuku-Gama are a group of people 
with uniform language and culture. They have no inclusive name for themselves, 
nor have they a name for the common language. Nevertheless, they are aware of 
these uniformities, contrasting them with differences from the surrounding peoples, 
the Bena-Bena to the east, and the Asaro to the west. Extensive trading relation- 
ships link them to groups as far away as the Ramu Valley ; but, as a whole, the 
members of the group are more closely related than they are witl 
their territorial boundaries 
Soctologically, we may term the Gahuku-Gama a “ people, 
a group possessing an idea of their common cultural heritage au 
members there is significant interaction of various kinds which traces on 
of social relationships coincidental with definable territorial limits. The criietia 
for this definition cannot be discussed here, but warfare may be mentioned since it 
is both crucial for the definition and is also an element within the nama cult. 
Component tribes within the Gahuku-Gama people—up to a short time ago— 
regularly fought with one another. They are linked together on the basis of 
traditional friendships and corresponding enmities, and warfare (rvova) between 
enemy tribes is conceived of as something which is never concluded. It was—and to 
a certain extent still is—expected as a normal condition of group life ; the accepted 
leaders are pre-eminently the renowned successful warriors, and the formal instruc- 
tion given to boys and young men emphasizes the importance of this institution. 
Warfare, however, took place only within the territorial boundaries of the group. 
It occurred only as a regular expected activity between ‘‘ known ”’ groups ; that is, 
it did not occur to any great extent between Gahuku-Gama tribes and the outsiders 
surrounding them, although, in point of fact, the majority of such people were 
easily accessible.° While on the one hand, therefore, warfare is responsible for a 
complicated pattern of cleavages, it is also a form of co-ordinated activity which, 
through its aspects of expectation and regulation, characterizes the “in” group 
as opposed to those known outsiders with whom it did not occur. 
Ghahuku-Gama culture is characteristically Melanesian in respect of certain 
salient features. I mention here only the absence of chieftainship and of any su 
generts political machinery or offices. The political system is essentially similar to 
that which I have described for the Ngarawapum of the Markham Valley, but with 
a marked difference in scale. The group, indeed, is numerically much larger than 


‘Gahuku-Gama is the name which the Rev. Helbig has given to the language spoken by 
the peopl In my usage, however, it has social as well as linguistic connotations. Thus the 
cultural and linguistic uniformity of the group is not simply a construct from observed phenomena. 


It is also a reality to the people themselves, who, on the basis of differences from. surrounding 


groups, have a theory or ideology of their own uniqueness. This awareness of cultural common- 
ness—as Nadel has pointed out s at the same time both a degree and a first stage of social 


4 


commonness (see S. F. Nadel, d Black Byzantium, pp. 15-17). Gahuku and Gama are the names 
respectively of tribes situated on the northern and southern boundaries of the group. Coupling 
them in this way provides a convenient label for a social reality 

5 Rova, which is never concluded, must be distinguished from hina, fighting as a form ol 
redress to be concluded amicably between otherwise friendly groups. 


®See “ The Political System of the Ngarawapum,’’ Oceania, Vol. XX, No. 3. 
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we are accustomed to find in New Guinea, though by no means as large as other 
Central Highland groups.?. With the exception of the Kuman and the Mbowamb, 
sezmentation and the inter-relationships between segments are also more complicated 
than anything to be found in the published literature.’ I give, therefore, only the 
barest outline of the social structure. 

[he tribe is the widest political unit, the largest group within which warfare 
did not as a rule take place. Fighting was a recognized means of redress between 
tribal segments, but it was always expected to be concluded, probably with the 
payment of compensation by the transgressors. The tribe numbers between 500 
and 1,000 people, and its members recognize a common inclusive name. They 
combined for offence against their traditional enemies, and, as far as possible, co- 
operated in the defence of their settlements. The tribe has no common rights as a 
whole to the tribal territory, which is vested primarily in the sub-tribe and its 
component segments. But members of the tribe are united by bonds of sentiment, 
by a long tradition of friendship which is part of the enduring order felt to exist 
behind all things, and which, like most emotional ties, possesses a value which 
transcends specific relationships based on co-operation and common interests. 
Nevertheless, the sphere of co-ordinated activity belonging to the tribe is not 
negligible. Co-operation in offence and defence have been cited, and the great zdza 
name festivals are primarily an expression of tribal unity. 

Each tribe normally comprises two named sub-tribes numbering from 200 to 
500 people. Members of the sub-tribe refer to themselves as “‘ one people,” 
ha'makoko ve none. A common interest in defence and offence is, once again, the 
principal index of sub-tribe unity ; but members of the sub-tribe also hold their 
initiation ceremonies together, and in many cases—though not invariably—the 
idza nama festivals are regarded as a corporate undertaking 

Beyond the level of segmentation represented by the sub-tribe, the structural 
pattern is subject to considerable variations and to exceptions which can mostly be 
explained in terms of the conditions of social life which exist for specific groups. 
I am not, however, concerned to delineate these complications 

[he sub-tribe invariably comprises a number of named patrilineal clans. These 
clans are mostly grouped in twos or in multiples of two. This recurring combination 
evidently expresses an important structural principle which bears on the nature of 


he people regard social and natural 


group formation; it is related to the way t 
phenomena as wholes made up of equal parts. 

The patrilineal, and predominantly local, clan comprises men and women who 
regard themselves as being of common origin and descent There is no named 


forbear for the group as a whole, but an original ancestor is believed to have existed. 


Che Kuman of Chimbu, for example, are said to number between 60,000 and 50,000 
>See Nilles, op. cit., and Tischner and Vicedom, Die Mbowan Kultur der Hagenbere- 
Stdmme im Ostilichen Zentral-Neuguinea, Monographien Ziir VO6lkerkunde 


rhe tribal name is invariably a compound formed from the names of the major segments. 
Thus sub-tribes Gama and Nagamidzuha give us the tribe Gama-Nagamidzuha. Gehamo and 
Gahuku together form Gehamo-Gahukuve, ete. 
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Ideally, the clan is exogamous ; its members of the same generation call one another 
“ brother ”’ and “ sister’’ ; they acknowledge an inclusive name ; and the group has 
certain joint rights to the clan territory. The members of the clan may or may not 
reside in the same settlement. It is highly probable that once they always did. 
Che villages were then palisaded as a protection from attack. Nowadays, however, 
there may be two or more settlements per clan, though it is a common nractice for 
males to have houses in each residential unit. 

Each clan is further divided into a number of unnamed sub-c 
Members regard themselves as directly descended through males fri 
male ancestor and thus as related. This man’s name is seldom remem 
group believes implicitly in his existence in the past. Members refer 
is “‘ one dzuha”’ (ha'makoko dzuha none) and the group is conceived of as a unit 
which, in the course of time, has grown from one man.! 

Che dzuha is a strictly exogamous, land-holding, and predominantly local group. 
The members characteristically reside together, either in a specific portion of the 
village or in a separate settlement. In a number of cases, however, the vicissitudes 
of warfare or exile consequent on repeated enemy attacks have resulted in a dispersal 
of segments amongst different tribal and sub-tribal groups. This naturally affects 
internal solidarity, but the scattered segments retain their common identity for a 
considerable time 

The dzuha, finally, is made up of a number of related patrilineages, genealogical 
units whose members trace a known descent through males from a known male 
ancestor. Genealogical knowledge is not extensive, and the pepole cannot as a rule 
remember fariher back than the generation of their great-grandparents. The 
patrilineage thus normally has a depth of between four and five generations. The 
genealogical inter-connections of patrilineages within the dzuia cannot be stated 
exactly ; but the common descent of members of the inclusive unit is maintained 
by the assertion that the founding ancestors of each component lineage were brothers, 
themselves descended patrilineally from an unnamed male ancestor common to the 
dzuha as a whole. While the patrilineage is, again, mostly a local residential group, 
the very strong bonds which exist between age-mates may operate to modify the 
internal structure. Thus some men prefer to set up house and identify themselves 
in everyday affairs with the members of other lineages with whom they passed 
through the initiation rites and spent a long apprenticeship in the men’s house 
(zagusave). Being a corporate group, members of the patrilineage have common 
rights to portion of the dzwha land ; they have a common interest in the initiation 
and marriage of the younger members, and they recognize a collective responsibility 


for political action. 


“Cf. dzuha neta, seeds izuha nou to plant seeds; gizasi dzuha, the root portion of a 
banana palm ind imilarly, ga izuha, masi dzuha, the seed portion of yams and taro 
respectively Che dzuha is also referred to as naga (ha’makoko naga none), from naga, the generic 


name tor 


vines 
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Nama Flutes. 

[he sacred nama flutes appear within the context of three activities: male 
initiation ceremonies, the great pig-killing festivz's (7dza nama), and a fertility 
rite known variously as asijo teho (“‘ our ancestor ’’) or nama ge’tsa (nama “ fence ’’). 

[he first two of these are ideally elements within a single ceremonial complex, 
the long period covered by initiation culminating in the 7dza nama and concluding 
with the dance which takes place on the day the pigs are distributed. The special 
conditions required by initiation and festivals do not always coincide, however, and 
either may be held without the other. The fertility rite occurs irregularly, probably 
at from three to five year intervals, performance depending on the natural decay of 
a wooden structure which is erected during the rite. Under abnormal conditions, 
as in times of severe drought or famine, it may take place more frequently 

Both initiation ceremonies and the zdza nama festivals are held during the latter 
months of the year, from July to November, the dry season, and it is at this time 
that the nama flutes make their dramatic appearance, carried in procession from the 
men’s house where the decision to institute the ceremonies has been taken by the 
elders. Food has previously been cooked there, and at the conclusion of the meal 
the company proceeds along the garden paths, sounding the flutes as they go. As 
the party approaches a settlement branches of crotalaria and other shrubs are broken 
off and held in front of the flutes to conceal them. An advance guard goes ahead to 


the procession passes, these men 


warn the waiting women of what is coming, and, as 
stand guard, bow in hand, to make sure that no female or uninitiated male looks at 
them. The smaller boys and girls scatter in all directions. Women either turn 
their backs or lower their heads where they sit, those with babies or infants hiding 
them against their breasts. Old women, however, are permitted to stand up and 
face the men, emitting a shrill stylized shout which is returned in deep-throated 
voice by the males as they run forward and leap up and down, brandishing their 
weapons. From this time onwards no night passes without the flutes being heard 
near the settlements. Indeed, the after-dark and before-dawn procession of men and 
flutes through the surrounding gardens becomes a characteristic male activity in 
succeeding months, while at irregular intervals, as particular stages are reached, 
the nama are accorded specific ritual treatment. Finally, they are returned to the 
men’s house at the conclusion of the ceremonies which occasioned their appearance. 

Che nama flutes are made of a single piece of bamboo approximately two feet 
six inches long and four to five inches in diameter with a hole three to four inches 
from one end.!4_ When they are played, the open end near the mouthpiece is closed 
with a handful of mud. The flute is then held in the left hand with the mouthpiece 
against the player’s lips while the palm of his right hand is used to produce the tune 
by alternately opening and closing the farther end. Flutes are always played in 
pairs, which are referred to as age-mates, aharu. Women and children are not 
permitted to see them. The penalty in former days was immediate death at the 


'! Local bamboo is generally used, though special flutes are also obtained from the Ramu 
area. 
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hands of the menfolk. The nama, when not in use, are wrapped in bark cloth and 


9 


carefully concealed in the roof of the men’s house.” 

Each pair of flutes has its own distinctive tune which by tradition has been 
handed down in the dzuwha. The group may possess from one to three of these 
tunes. There is no rule as to the number, but new ones can onlv be acanired bv the 
gift of a friendly group who wish to signify a particularly close 
It follows that a dzuha seldom owns more than two. They 
common property of the male members and, in most cases, 
handed down from remotest ancestral times. 

Che nama flutes are also named, the name of each pair 
though sometimes in a shortened form—the sound of the tune which is played on 
them.'* Thus a person, on hearing a particular tune, immediately knows to which 
group it belongs and, within the limit of his local knowledge, is able to refer to it by 
name. 

Women and children are led to believe that the tunes are produced by large 
birds, nama, which appear in the zagusave and are tended by the men throughout the 
period covered by initiation and the pig, festivals.'4 The flutes, as material objects, 
are not in themselves sacred. Some are probably of a fair age, but, being fragile, 
they do not retain their usefulness for long ; indeed, a large number of them are 
manufactured for specific ceremonies. This does not involve any ritual, though it 
would seem that a certain amount of technical knowledge is required in order to 
produce instruments of the desired tone and pitch.!° The completed flutes may be 
decorated with some simple poker-work designs, but many of them have no adornment 
of any kind. 

The material flute is neither sacred nor possessed of supernatural qualities. 
Men explain that human agents produce the tunes and that the sound originates 
with the expulsion of human breath into the hollow tube. They also agree that the 
nama bird does not exist and was invented for the express purpose of misleading the 
women and children. The secrecy surrounding the flutes, even the penalty of death 
Should 
they know,” the men explain, “ they would laugh at us.” This statement implies 


“ 


exacted in the past, are thus designed to prevent women learning the truth. 


more than male embarrassment at the discovery of deception, for it is felt that the 
whole structure of male superiority would be threatened by the ridicule. 


‘2 In groups where the men’s house no longer exists, the flutes may be hidden in the roof of 
an ordinary dwelling. In other instances they are destroyed at the conclusion of the ceremonies. 
Che pieces are scattered in the cemetery and a new pair manufactured on the occasion when they 
are next required. 

13 According to Nilles, op. cit., 60-61, some of the koa flutes of the Kuman are similarly 
named, though in the names of others he professes to see an original totemic significance. All 
the Gahuku-Gama names which I collected are onomatopoeic, and it does not seem possible to 
infer a totemic origin. 

‘4 In point of fact, enquiries undertaken by my wife show that women are well aware of the 
manner in which the tunes are produced. 

15 Trial and error also plays a part in the manufacture, successive pairs being made and 
discarded until a satisfactory combination is achieved. 
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But to conclude that the flutes are merely the central objects of a charade 
designed for the glorification of a particular sex is to be very wide of the mark. 
Such a conclusion, moreover, does not accord with the emotion with which they are 
regarded and the manner in which they are treated. 


Beliefs and Rites. 

Some of the mama tunes are attractive but to European ears become wearisome 
from excessive repetition. For the natives, however, they possess aesthetic qualities 
capable of arousing strong feelings, and both players and listeners derive emotional 
satisfaction from a virtuoso performance. Only thus can we explain the pleasure 
men express throughout the months when the instruments are carried mghtly through 
the gardens—the eagerness with which they tend a new pair of flutes and discard 
one after another until a successful combination is made—the way they criticize 
unskilled players and give instructions to the tyro. /Their appreciation is derived 
partly from the fact that two flutes are needed, each of a slightly different pitch, 
to produce a satisfying tune. One man said while | was watching the manufacture 
of a particular pair: ‘‘ By itself it is nothing,” and he held up one of the finished 
flutes. ‘‘ But with its age-mate, then there is something one cannot understand ; 
here is something at which to shake the head and wonder.’’ Particular tunes are 
said to be more satisfying than others, and the group to which these belong take 
pride in their possession. Such tunes are said to excite the sexual desires of women, 
and I have heard players addressed by other men with the words: ‘‘ Oh, your 
nama turns my belly : if I were a woman I would want to come to you now.” 

[he manner in which the flutes are treated also contradicts the casualness of 
their manufacture. Throughout the ceremonies when not in use they are kept in 
the men’s house, resting side by side in their pairs on a bed of leaves and crotons. 
From time to time they are decorated with flowers, perfumed grasses and coloured 
leaves, particularly when they are brought forth during the day at the larger gather- 
ings. Special food is given to them too, on those occasions which mark the completion 
of different stages in the long sequence of activities. A small oven is made at this 
time in addition to that which contains the food for the assembled company. One 
or two sucking pigs, some bananas, sweet-potatoes and greens are prepared in it and 
later distributed amongst the elders. Some of the pig, however, is sprinkled with 
salt and set aside for the nama. This is taken inside the men’s house, where it is 
divided into small pieces, a portion being placed inside the mouthpiece of each flute. 
The ceremony is described as “ giving salt to the nama,” and by killing a medium 
sized pig any individual may perform the rite on behalf of his group at any time 
during the festival period. The men eat the pig—as they also consume the small 
portions placed in the mouths of the flutes—and the rite may be viewed as an excuse 
for eating pork. Indeed, the people admit that the mythical nama do not eat. 
But the offering is an act of faith, nevertheless, and a manifestation of religious 
belief. 
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These beliefs are not formulated precisely, but native statements and the 
manner in which the flutes are treated lead one to conclude that the tune is the 
important sacred element. It is handed down from generation to generation in the 
dzuha. Men alone are permitted to play the flutes, and women therefore cannot 
inherit a tune and take it outside the group when they marry. It remains the 
common and traditional heritage of the males, and though men may play ‘). 7 
belonging to related groups at the ceremonies, it would be a serious offenc 
to do so without permission at any other time.'® 

The nama tune, then, is in the first place a symbol of unity. But it als 
members of the dzuha with their ancestral past. It symbolizes, on the 
the solidarity of males, and, on the other, the common origin atu conti 
particular group of men. 

The nama are also regarded as the spiritual manifestation of a benevolent power 
to which the fortunes of the dzwha are linked. The nature of the power is difficult to 
discover, but its reality is attested both by the ritual treatment which the people 
accord the flutes and by the general concern for their preservation, a concern which 
goes far beyond that required to maintain an elaborate deception. Most men 
nowadays agreed, indeed, that women know the secret of the flutes; but they still 
carry on the rites. I think that it is unlikely that the women were deceived even 
in the past, for, although the men make a great show of protecting the flutes’ identity 
when females are actually present, they make no attempt to conceal them when they 
take them through the gardens (the procession of men, silhouetted on some hilltop, 
is frequently visible from a considerable distance). Again, bamboo is also used to 
make the musical instruments which are played at all times by young people of both 
sexes, and there is not a great deal of difference between the sounds produced by 
these small flutes and the sacred nama. In short, women know that the explanation 
devised by the men is designed to mislead them ; yet they respect the secret, even in 
groups where the traditional relationships of superiority and subordination between 
the sexes have undergone modification: [The element of deceit has a functional 
significance, as will be shown, in a culture which places an extreme emphasis on the 
differential importance of men. But wn it is so obvious that deception is being 
practised, we must seek an additional explanation. The conclusion which is 
supported by the available evidence is that the conscious falsification is the least 
important element within the cult, and that it in no way affects the essential belief 
as to the nature of the nama. 

[The events which took place in the area in late 1950, following a baptismal 
ceremony carried out by the local branch of the Lutheran Mission, support this 
interpretation. Certain converts, on returning to their village afterwards, were 
evidently fired with an excess of religious zeal and in order to demonstrate their 
Christian faith publicly burned the sacred flutes belonging to their group. This 
action had widespread and probably unforeseen consequences. Some of the flutes 


16 Nilles states that amongst the Kuman ?/owing another man’s koa is equivalent to stealing 
his property, but that it may be done to insuli nim or as a means of retaliation (op. cit., p. 61). 
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destroyed had been given by a neighbouring group, and these people were so incensed 
that they were only with difficulty restrained from attacking their erstwhile friends. 
Other adjoining groups also expressed deep concern, indeed horror, at the action, and 
a deputation was despatched to the Government Station to seek the support of the 
Administration for the punishment of the resident native evangelist, who was 
be primarily responsible. The administrative officer was not able to 
request, but he pointed out that there was no law compelling the people 
ission teacher, and the episode ended with the man’s expulsion by his 


le directly involved were deeply moved, and even remotely situated 

sed concern. The public burning of the flutes in the presence of both 
sexes was considered to be a threat to male superiority ; moreover, everyone was 
afraid of possible supernatural consequences. The deputation of men who sought 
Government support pointed out that the mama “ belonged to their ancestors ”’ 
and that the well-being of their group would suffer if they were prevented from 
according them traditional respect. They implied that they were being deprived of 
security and cut off from a supernatural source of assistance, a power which watched 
over their interests and ensured the continuity of their existence. 

lhe whole episode was remarkable in that it brought forth one of the few 
reasonably articulate statements which I heard concerning the religious significance 
of the flutes. Beliefs which at other times have mostly to be inferred from observed 
behaviour were given a clear expression in an atmosphere of violent emotion. 

Che supernatural force which is felt to reside in the »ama is related conceptually 
to that possessed by the spirits of the dead. Ancestor worship plays a conspicuous 
part in the religion, but underlying it is a generalized belief in an ancestral quality 
within a more inclusive supernatural power concept rather than the allocation of 
specific functions to the spirits of the dead. The spirits of the recently dead are 
felt to concern themselves in certain situations which confront their living 
descendants. Thus they are thought to purish those who have transgressed accepted 
norms of conduct with illnesses and other .sfortunes. Their favour must then be 
sought by means of prayer and sacrifice. But only a very limited range of events is 
attributed to the intervention of specific spirits, and, generally speaking, the nature 
of ancestral power is more diffuse. The dead do not have to be invoked by name in 
any of the ceremonies designed to secure their assistance, and the great fertility 
rite is referred to simply as astjo teho, “‘ our ancestor.” 

[his is carried out to ensure the welfare of the group through the succeeding 
years and to provide protection against the attacks of enemies, to secure the fertility 
of crops and pigs, and to prevent the animals from breaking into the gardens and 
destroying the fruits of human labour. It is a major religious ceremony, embracing 
the foundations of a stable and continuing social life. It is essentially an appeal to 
a higher power which lies behind the contin: ity of existence and at the same time a 
collective expression of belief in it. 
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lhe rite is also known as mama ge’isa, and as the two names are interchangeable, 
it may be assumed that they designate a unitary concept rather than specific elements 
within a ritual complex. The nama flutes are certainly not symbols of the super- 
natural power of the dead, but there is a close association between them. This is 
implied when the people couple them in designating the fertility ritual, and it is 
also manifest in the disposal of the flutes in the cemetery. Destroying the old flutes 
is said to be necessary to preserve the secret from the women, but they could easily 
be burned or thrown into the long kunai grass. Offerings are sometimes made to the 
dead in the cemetery also, and I therefore infer a close association between the 
nama and ancestral spirits. The two are not the same, and no one ascribes a common 
identity to flutes and spirits; yet, a conceptual linkage is implied within the more 
diffuse belief in a transcendental ancestral power which operates in nature and in 
social life. Both flutes and spirits are manifestations of this more generalized 
supernatural force which the people feel to lie behind the continuing order of all 
things. This is the essential core of religious belief, though it is to be inferred 
rather and is not given dogmatic statement. The power is also unnamed, but it 
links the past with present and future and provides that if men behave in accepted 
ways and fulfil their obligations and preserve the established forms of relationships, 
then they may obtain the benefits of collective existence. 

The force in essence is simply the spiritual content of society, a translation to 
the supernatural plane of the traditions, aims and aspirations of a group, of those 
collective sentiments which activate its members in their daily intercourse. It is the 
spiritual content which exists in all established relationships, a force which is recog- 
nized by the Gahuku-Gama not only as their institutionalized ways of behaving 
bring material satisfactions, but also as these forms of collective expression, indeed 
the very structure of their social groups are conceived to be part of an enduring 
order transcending time and space. In their different ways, both flutes and spirits 
are the agencies through which the living meet this force and re-affirm their faith in 
it. Both symbolize the power behind the enduring order which, deriving from the 
past, is manifest in the present and which, by proper observances, can be expected 
to take care of the future. 


Nama and the Men’s Organization. 

The sociological functions of the cult can only be assessed by returning to the 
ceremonial complex in which it appears and by delineating the relationships of these 
activities with other aspects of the culture. 

The flutes make their most dramatic appearance at the men’s initiation rites, a 
highly elaborated sequence of events which may be spread over the best part of 
four months, culminating, when conditions permit, in the idza nama festivals. 
Space does not allow me to give a full account of the initiation ceremonies here, but 
they conform to the generally established pattern of rites de passage despite the 
incorporation of features somewhat unusual for New Guinea. The chief of these 
is the complex elaboration which is accorded to age as a principle of association and 
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the resulting structure of successive age groups with clearly defined functions and 
strong internal solidarity.!’ 

fhe initiation rites serve primarily to introduce the younger members of the 
community into the men’s organization and to admit them to the institution of the 

yress unmistakeably the rigid sex dichotomy of the culture, the 
interests and their essential opposition to the sphere of women, 
iccessive stages of physiological and social growth, both of which 
continuing inter-linked sequence beginning in the womb and 
g to old age. 

Wuyy ugeu sidii five to seven years are removed from the care of their mothers 
during the course of the ceremonies. They are not officially acquainted with the 
secret of the nama yet, but the men compel them to bathe at dawn in a stream neal 
the village and afterwards greet them with mock-triumphant shouts They probably 
find the experience a shock, for they go to the stream in company with older boys 
and are surrounded by a throng of armed and decorated warriors whose continuous 
vigorous chanting is accompanied by the mass shrilling of the ama flutes. The 
children ‘‘ go back to their mothers’”’ at the end of the day, but their eventual 
separation from the women and their membership in the men’s organization has been 
ceremonially foreshadowed. 

Che older boys, from ten to fifteen, are simultaneously admitted to their novitiate 
in the zagusave. They are taken away from the settlements in the early morning, 
carried in the same procession to a stream nearby, and there compelled to undergo 
extremely painful rites designed to rid them of the contaminating influence of 
women, thus ensuring their manly vigour and physical maturity and fitting them for 
their future role as warriors. On their return they are confined for a time in the 
men’s house, where the secret of the nama is revealed. Their principal duty hence- 
forward is to serve the older youths and men in the zagusave. They are allowed 
only the minimum of contact with women and rove about in small bands practising 
vomiting and blood letting and, in general, preparing themselves for wider participa- 
tion in the affairs of men. 

Finally, the initiation ceremonies mark the removal of youths of fifteen to 
nineteen years of age from the status of novices to that of betrothed warriors. This 
group has already undergone the rites on a previous occasion, but they now pass 
through them again and are thereafter secluded in the zagusave for a period varying 
from a few weeks to two months. They are not permitted outside during the day 
and have to observe certain dietary prohibitions, the chief being abstention from 
drinking water. The eldérs meanwhile set out to obtain wives for them. formal 
instruction in their future duties, rights and obligations is given to them, and they 


learn to become proficient on the nama flutes. Their distinctive bachelor head- 


dresses (ge’ne) are removed and sumptuous new decorations prepared. They are 


71 have reported the rites and the age gi 
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reintroduced to the group in the early hours of the day on which the idza nama 
dance takes place. 

Acceptance into the zagusave marks a formal break with the life of the women 
and is thus a major stage in the boy’s progress from childhood to full male status, 
[t begins an important period of education, wherein, through formal instruction and 
close association with those of his own age, the sentiments which underlie the 
solidarity of the male community and the common interests of its members are 
forged and cemented. The universal virtues of respect of one’s elders and the inter- 
dependence of alternate generations are expressed in terms of service to the senior 
members of the group and the reciprocal right to expect from them assistance through 
the various stages which mark one’s progress to social maturity. The youth is in 
the zagusave isolated from the women of the group for a number of years. He does 
not eat food which they have cooked and spends the greater part of his time as a 
member of a band of boys of approximately the same age. The elders instruct 
him in the traditions and history of his tribe and in the type of conduct considered 
fitting for a man, and he learns that the greatest esteem he can hope for is to be 
considered a powerful warrior. 

Few social relationships outside the family are as important as the bonds 
established by age. A boy and his age mates share a wider range of common interests 
and activities than close kinsmen. They have mutual interests, share the same 
experiences, submit to the same moral teachings and are therefore supposed to be 
friends for life. The typical features of the relationship can be seen in children of 
five years of age, in the groups of small boys who walk about with their arms round 
each other’s shoulders, talking and whispering confidentially, and in the little girls 
who run screaming through the kunai, their long hair dresses clutched in the hand of 
some boy while his friends menace them with toy bows and arrows. Later, this 
same group of boys pass through the rites of initiation together, and through all 
stages of their novitiate in the zagusave their common interests and dependence on 
those who are senior to them are emphasized. Their principal duty is to serve the 
senior members, performing the domestic chores about the men’s house, fetching 
firewood and water and doing the everyday cooking. They should be betrothed 
it the same time, and their elder kinsmen ought to procure the brides as the period 
for the 7dza nama festivals approaches. Finallv, after a lengthy period of waiting 
during which the elders continually criticize their conduct, they are permitted to 
cohabit with these women. The young men shoot an arrow into the thighs of their 
future wives, and in a ceremony afterwards share a formal meal with them. It 
sometimes happens, however, that a girl has not been procured for a particular youth, 
and when his age-mates perform these rites he may feel his position so keenly that 
he runs away to an enemy group, seeking death rather than remain in his own 
community. 

For the senior members of the group, no less than for the initiates themselves, 
the ceremonies described are the supreme expression of the community of interests 
between men. The whole sub-tribe is concerned and the boys of the required age 
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from each component segment initiated on the same day. The procession to the 


stream comprises men drawn from every clan and dzuha, brilliantly decorated and 
strung to a high pitch of emotion. Chanting, and accompanied by their xama, they 


arry the boys away at a brisk pace, leaving the paths and striking through the kunai, 


ly 


where they trample down saplings and any other small obstacles in symbolic repre- 
strength and invincibility The boys are compelled to watch and 
1en as they demonstrate the rites of vomiting and blood-letting. 


» hold the ends of the u-shaped lengths of cane which their seniors 


their -wn throats, and to move these up and down while the latter 


Later, when their own turn comes, the men exhort them with 


is . vu have done this to us; now we doit to you.” The women, armed 


with a variety of weapons, from bows and arrows to stones and heavy pieces of 


wood, set upon the company when they return to the settlements. Heads are 
frequently broken and minor injuries sustained by almost all concerned in the fight, 
and occasionally more serious harm is done. The elders constantly watch over the 
new members thereafter and chastise them when necessary 

\s age group follows age group the collective sentiments, common interests 
and values of the men’s organization are transmitted from generation to generation. 
[he xama must be given due prominence in the process as a focus and abiding symbol 
of unity Che secret of the flutes is the most important revelation given to the boys. 


> 


The rites of vomiting and blood letting may serve a useful psychological purpose in 


mditioning the aggressiveness expected as the maie ideal ; but the nama are a more 
permanent symbol of the community of men. The boy is probably well aware of 
the nature of the secret long before it is explained to him, but the official revelation 
means that he may now be present on all occasions when the flutes are played. As he 


takes part in the ceremonies he is continually impressed with the common purpose 


which unites his sex. The mama, moreover, are a symbol of the corporate identity 
of his dzuha and of the common heritage and continuity of the group to whom he is 
related by ties of consanguinity and the strongest social bonds These ties have an 
obvious material utility. At the same time, belief in the supernatural power of the 


nama gives them a spiritual backing, a personal and group significance which trans- 


cends mere sentiment and material considerations ; and confirms, as it were, the 
universal validity of the relationships, aims and aspirations of men. Through the 
nama, successive generations are brought into contact with the ancestral past of 
their culture and are united in a spiritual bond which is renewed at each performance 
of the rites. The cult is pre-eminently both an affirmation and expression of the 
enduring order of established forms of male relationships and the absolute nature 
of the social values which underlie them. 


T 


lhe organization which each youth enters on initiation must also 


} 


be viewed in 


relation to a wider framework of social life, and, in particular, to the rigid distinction 
between the spheres, and relative importance, of men and women. This sex 


dichotomy, male superiority and solidarity on the one hand, and the subordinate 


dependence of women on the other, finds its highest formalized expression in the 
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activities of the zagusave Che separation of men and women, as we have seen, is d 
learly marked in the initiation ceremonies ; indeed, it is even foreshadowed when a a 
boy is not much over five years of age. Segregation is thereafter almost complete n 
for a number of years, and in later life relationships between the sexes are fraught 0 
with prohibitions designed to preserve an essential distance. The dominance of t 


male values, however, is not maintained by simple considerations of practical merit. 
Buttressed by its religious association with the nama, it is lifted out of the context 
of a particular time and place and transposed to a supernatural plane, where it is 
seen as an aspect of the universal order. 

Phe cultural differentiation of male and female is more than the simple assign- 
ment of complementary roles based on observable or imputed physiological | 
differences. Men are conceived to be the more important members of society. 
They are, ideally, aggressive, flamboyant, given to quick outburst of anger—the 
warriors, guardians of custom, and repositories of knowledge on whom the continued 
welfare and security of the group depend. Women’s role is seen to be one of sub- 
mission. A disproportionate share of both the drudgery and heavy work entailed in 
daily life falls to them, while men are free to gossip, indulge in speech making, and 
put on their brilliant decorations and seek diversion elsewhere. Even in procreation, 
the woman is assigned a secondary part. She is merely a receptacle for the man’s 
semen. Without a man, it is said, a woman is nothing ; but the converse does not 
apply, for a man, as a member of the male sex, always, as it were, carries around 
with him the potentiality of fatherhood, requiring only the submissiveness of a woman 
to achieve expression. A closer spiritual tie is in consequence felt to exist between a 
father and his child than between a mother and her child. In childless marriages, 
too, the woman is always blamed. 


Men, however, feel that women are not content with their role. They feel, 


indeed, that they need to maintain a constant vigilance to preserve their superiority, 


and that women, given the opportunity, are prepared to challenge it. Women are 
supposed to be unwilling to bear children and to take steps to prevent or terminate 
pregnancy, thereby withholding from men their right, as males, to beget children. 
Women do, in fact, dislike bearing children. Having a baby “ hurts the vulva,” 
thev say. ‘It is like dying, for how do we know we shall get up again?” They 
also admit practising manual abortion and claim a knowledge of pharmacological 
specifics to induce sterility Men therefore have to know how to cause pregnancy, 
ind the resulting struggle for expression is typical of the underlying tension of sex 
relationships. In this, and in a multitude of other ways—from the high rate of 
divorce consequent on the desertion of women down to beliefs in sorcery—the male 
sees an essential opposition between his own aims and those of the opposite sex. 
rhe female principle is in itself considered to be inimical to men, and care has to be 
exercised to see that the youths have as little contact with it as possible, at least 
until they reach physical maturity. A wife is not permitted to touch her husband’s 
hair or his decorations, to hold his head or his nose, and after she has borne a child 
he undergoes a special rite to cleanse him of contamination from the fluids she has 
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discharged. These derive some of their dangerous qualities from fluid residues 
absorbed at the wife’s own birth and released with her children. Antagonism is 
ar below the surface in the relationships of men and women, and the solidarity 


never 
of men is in consequence elevated in the scale of values to a position where it 
transcends even the recognized wrong committed in adultery 
rity of the male, however, has largely to be achieved and continually 
acceptable terms. It is the result of conscious striving as well as 
s which automatically distinguish a superior status ; and in the final 
1 which men hold of themselves is based primarily on what men do 
at they have at birth. They recognize, indeed, that in physiological 
endowment men are inferior to women, and, characteristically, they have recourse 
to elaborate artificial means to redress the contradiction and to demonstrate its 
opposite. A girl’s growing breasts and her first menstru ition are signs of a maturing 
process which is without obvious parallel in the boy, a fact that the men resent. 
Betrothals are often broken off because the girl has outstripped the boy in physical 
growth. She sometimes runs away to a more mature man, but just as frequently 
he refuses to consider her as his future wife, and points out that she is obviously 
‘too old ’’ for him and that were he to remain bound to her he would run the risk of 
hearing her comment on his immaturity. Numerous instances are to hand of girls 
who have thus slighted a vouth and later, ‘‘ when he grew big,”’ desired to come back 
to him and been killed to avenge the former insult. 

[he challenge of the physiological processes of growth and sexual maturity in 
women is met by men’s initiation rites and, thereafter, by the practice of regular 
self-induced bleeding and magical acts. Informants unfailingly connect menstrua- 
tion with a girl’s physical growth. They point to its inevitable but unexplained 
advent and the concomitant signs of nubility, the increasing stature, the rounding 
and development of the bodily frame. It is a certain sign of her progress on the 
path to womanhood. But for the boy manhood and physical superiority are more a 


matter of chance and have therefore to be guarded, even engineered, in order to 


redress the balance of physiological inferiority. Initiation rites, in consequence, 
serve the same purpose for the male as menstruation for women. The one has been 


explained to me in terms of the other, and the same idea—the cyclical expulsion of 
blood—undoubtedly lies behind the men’s ritual of nose bleeding. Even after his 
admittance to the zagusave, however, the welfare of the boy is guarded by prohibitions 


and ceremonies without parallel in the life of a girl. His manhood is never the 


certain result of a natural process, nor is it established by his sexual maturity alone, 
for its supreme expression is cultural, the result of demonstrated ability in those 
ictivities which are designated male. 


but, 


On the one hand, therefore, men are considered to be superior to women ; 
on the other, they labour under an initial physiological inferiority and are also 
continually compelled to assert their dominance in cultural terms and to affirm it in 
the face of threats which may or may not constitute a conscious challenge. The 


situation is fraught with psychological and social consequences which could well 
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impair the efficiency of Gahuku-Gama social organization. Any generally accepted 


system of belief or institutionalized activities which can be shown to serve the du@ 
purpose of confirming male dominance and simultaneously justifying the dependant 
status of women must accordingly be granted due significance in the processes which 
provide for the maintenance and persistence of established forms. The nama cult 
does not stand alone in this respect but that it has this functional significance is 
incontestable 

The cult quite openly incorporates certain practices designed to keep women 
in ignorance of its secret ; and to the extent that these are recognized as false, it is 
permissible to regard the ama as an artificial and consciously contrived mechanism 
through which men hope to demonstrate and preserve their superior status. But 
this does not affect the importance of the flutes as a symbol of male dominance and 
solidarity. What is important to the members of the cult, and for the preservation 
of the established forms of sex relationships, is that the possession of the ama serves 
as a practical means of confirming and attesting the community of men. The nama 
symbolize those interests which are common to the sex. The flutes are a focus of 
sentiments and attitudes ascribed to the sex as a whole, a symbolic expression of 
male superiority, of the differential importance of male activities and male values. 
Disregarding any underlying belief, the mama cult is both an index of male dominance 
and an institution serving to maintain the status quo of male hegemony. 

But we have seen that the cult of the flutes is more than this, for the nama are 
capable of arousing strong emotions in both sexes and are accorded ritual treatment 
even in the privacy of the zagusave. There is an element of conscious deception, 
which, however, need not detract from any psychological or social functions, for 
underlying it is the firm belief in the mama as both a manifestation and channel of 
access to that supernatural force on which the welfare of the group depends. The 
flutes not only symbolize the power behind the continuing order but also link each 
group with its ancestral past ; and thus they bring an unimpeachable validity to the 
existing relationships of men and women. Through these religious associations 
male dominance is shed of the material trappings of a vested interest and becomes 
a part of the spiritual content of society never formulated precisely but existing in 
the minds of the members and ultimately no less a force behind the continuity of 
established forms than the material satisfactions people expect therefrom. The 
ascendancy of men becomes something more than a physical or social superiority ; 
and the submissiveness of women is itself justified to them as a spiritual dependence 
which transcends the context of a particular relationship. 


Idza Nama Festivals. 

No assessment of the functions of the zama cult is complete without some 
consideration of the zdza nama festivals, the highly complex sequence of activities 
which forms the ideal climax of initiation rites. Festivals similar to the zdza nama 
occur throughout those Central Highland cultures on which we at present have 
information. They take place at five to seven year intervals, but that of the Gahuku- 
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iccepted Gama may occur annually or at longer periu.. depending on available resources. 
the du@ When held in conjunction with initiation, they serve incidentally to introduce a \ 
pendant new group of young warriors to the community and are thereby an attestation of 
‘S Which male values and of pride in the men’s organization. But they also have the more 
ma cult immediate object of discharging group obligations. The blood of allies which has 
cance is been spilled in battle is wiped out on this occasion by giving them most of the pigs 
which are killed. Traditional ties between groups are renewed, and opposition to 
women other groups is given a collective ceremonial expression. 
lse, it is The festivals are also competitive. They are related to individual and group 
hanism prestige and are reciprocal. They are initiated in the first instance to discharge a 
s. But community debt incurred in warfare, but the recipients of the pigs are also bound to 
nce and return the gift at a future date. And such are the ramifications of alliances that, at 
Tvation any one time, a particular tribal segment may be receiving from a number of others 
Serves while simultaneously acknowledging the assistance rendered by a different combina- 
e nama tion of neighbours. Each sub-tribe, indeed, is the central link in a mesh of these 
‘ocus of reciprocal duties. 
sion of The integrative importance of the idza nama can hardly be over-estimated, 
values. for not only do they confirm the ties between political groups but also embody those 
ninance constant values and common ends which exist for the members of any group through- 
out the whole society. To a differential extent in the sub-tribe and its segments, 
ma are the festivals are the ultimate heights ‘af collective and individual achievement. 
atment Personal wealth—itself the end result of values operative in family, lineage, dzwha 
eption, and clan ; the universals of kinship, its binding force and the compulsive sentiments 
ns, for which underlie it ; group prestige, with all that it implies in terms of social inter- 
nnel of dependence ; political leadership and the ties and corresponding cleavages on which, 
. The to a large extent, well-being and continued security depend—to all these the idza 
1k each nama gives support and expression. 
‘to the Throughout the festival period of several months the celebrating community 
‘iations is brought into daily contact with that supernatural force which watches over and 
ecomes guards human welfare and destiny. Purely secular activities at times overshadow 
ting in and conceal important religious elements ; but the latter are always present, manifest 
uity of in the focal position occupied by the nama, in the ceaseless sounding of the flutes, 
The which continues night after night, and in the specific ritual which surrounds them. 
jority ; So closely inter-related are the secular and the supernatural that each expression 
ndence of a social tie or value is at the same time a recognition of spiritual dependence. 
Seen in this context, the mama become a symbol of sentiments and aspirations which 
are the foundation of a stable continuing existence. They are a projection to the 
supernatural plane of society itself, of its fundamental interests and major values ; 
some in short, the symbolic expression of the spiritual element in group existence. 
‘ivities As the dry season of the year, the recognized “‘ time for killing pigs,’’ approaches, 
nama people begin to speculate on the possibility of holding a festival. They may be 
have already committed to return a gift ; on the other hand, there are also outstanding 
thuku- debts incurred in former battles which have yet to be repaid. Almost everyone has 
B 
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therefore attempted to make some provision for the time when these obligations 
must be honoured, farming out his pigs to relatives or friends as far away as the 
Chimbu border, migrating with livestock and moveable possessions to areas where 
conditions are said to favour a more rapid growth in the animals, and, later, setting 
out with gold-lip shell and other valuables to augment his stock through traditional 
channels of trade. 

A man who has many pigs of the required size may initia’ 
first of all sounds out the heads of other households in his dzuhc 
idza nama, from the outset, are a corporate undertaking, necessit 
participation of the adult members of every segment of the ; 
decides to celebrate. Many discussions in consequence take pl 
weeks preceding a formal decision. Numerous meals are made at the men’s house, 
where the matter is talked over by the clan elders ; and, since pigs are their special 
charge and care, women are acquainted with the prevailing tenor of opinion. Inter- 
clan gatherings serve to sound out the views of other segments of the sub-tribe, and, 
if there is a generally favourable reception, the way is cleared for the formal com- 
mencement of the sequence of activities. 

The festivals normally involve the whole sub-tribe, and they may even extend 
beyond it. The contributions made are of three principal kinds: pigs of the most 
highly valued size and quality which are given whole to the guests ; smaller animals 
which are divided centrally and partly consumed by the hosts, and young sucking 
pigs which are cooked with quantities of sweet-potatoes and distributed on the day 
of the concluding dance. Before a decision is reached the group has to be certain 
of obtaining from its members sufficient of all these resources to discharge its debt 
to its ally, and, at a later stage, the recipients may demand more than has been 
promised. 

The festival is inaugurated by the men of the sub-tribe at a meal in the men’s 
house. At this stage, individual members of the component segments have intimated 
their willingness to supply sufficient pigs to ensure the success of the festival, though 
final arrangements are as yet far from complete. The nama make their first 
appearance at the close of this day. The men bring them out and parade them 
through the settlements and neighbouring gardens and thereafter sound them 
continually through all the weeks of preparation. 

The first shrilling of the flutes occasions great excitement and heralds a period 
in which the tenor of everyday life gradually mounts. The chain of events which 
distinguish the festivals has now been set in motion. Normal daily procedure is 
gradually forgotten. Gardens are neglected (though they require little attention 
at this time of the year). Formal meals at the men’s house are held almost weekly, 
and people are preoccupied with making new clothing and decorations, assembling 
firewood and stones for the ovens, refurbishing houses or constructing new dwellings. 
The health of the pigs is subjected to magical safeguards, and as they are brought in 
from relatives, from friends, and from outlying areas, the stench in the village 
becomes almost unbearable. 
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Neighbouring communities know that an idza nama will be held as soon as the 
flutes are sounded, and throughout the following weeks there is considerable specula- 
tion, augmented by diplomatic enquiries, as to which group will be asked to dance. 
The group holding the festival do not, however, make known their intention ; indeed, 
their reticence, though ostensibly due to a lack of final decision, seems designed to 
keep people guessing and to accentuate a sense of their own importance. Their 
prestige at this time stands particularly high. Everyone knows the enormous outlay 
required to hold the :dza nama, and the sounding of the flutes is tantamount to an 
assertion that a particular group is able to attain the height of cultural achievement. 
It is evidence of their prosperity and of their ability to discharge whatever obligations 
they may have incurred. Incidentally, it is also an affirmation of those constant 
values on which prosperity depends, an assertion of knowledge and of careful 
husbandry, of individual achievement, of familial and group responsibilities. 

From the first day the nama sound for the group as a whole, but their symbolic 
significance is differentially attested by principles of internal alignment. Thus only 
the flutes of those segments whose members have contracted to supply the largest 
pigs are brought out and played for the festival. These are the pigs which are 
handed whole to the guests, the most important and valuable item in the contribution. 
Their possession is itself a sign of wealth, and it is unlikely that all men, at a particular 
time, will possess animals of this quality. It follows that the group is principally 
dependent on a few individuals among its component dzuha, though in actual 
quantities killed, pigs of the remaining categories outnumber the prime specimens. 
At the same time, the owners of such animals can only employ their wealth to its 
best advantage in the context of a group activity. Custom and sentiment prevent 
aman killing his pigs and eating them : he may employ them to discharge a personal 
obligation—such as a mortuary gift—but the highest prestige, as well as an eventual 
return in kind, attaches to employment in the zdza nama. While the sub-tribe 
must therefore rely on the contribution of certain of its members in order to achieve 
the culminating form of culturai expression, these individuals are no less dependent 
on the larger organization to reap the esteem to which their wealth entitles them. 
The festival thus maintains its corporate character while simultaneously according 
social recognition to important individuals. 

This recognition is granted in several ways but principally, as I have indicated, 
by means of the sacred flutes. The gift of a large pig entitles its owner to bring out 
the nama belonging to his dzwha. A dzuha whose members supply only the smaller 
animals cannot bring out its flutes, though in all other respects it participates on a 
basis of equality with the remaining segments. The gift of a large pig from any one 
man is, however, sufficient for all the members of his dzuha to be represented by their 
nama at the festival, for although the contribution of a single individual may be 
initially responsible, the mama remain a corporate possession. Again, therefore, 
prestige is achieved within a group context. The members of a particular segment, 
no less than the community at large, are dependent on the resources of a particular 
man or men for the peculiar emotional satisfaction and the social recognition derived 
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from the sounding of their flutes ; but the man of wealth is also dependent not only 
on the adult males of his own dzuha but also on members of related segments in 
sub-clan, clan, and sub-tribe. According to the structural position from which we 
view this system of relationships, the nama thus express and symbolize a personal 
achievement—itself the result of accepted social values—the unity and corporate 
identity of those of common descent, the interdependence, indeed, +h- --" 
responsibility, the common aims and ends of related parts with : 
organization. 

A few weeks probably pass from the first sounding of the flutes 
important stage in the festival sequence. This occurs when the pros 
are officially invited to participate, and it takes place again at one 
zagusave belonging to the hosts. Men of the sub-tribe gather there in the morning 
to prepare ovens and food for the feast. They are decorated with feathers and paint, 
and there is a note of high excitement in the gathering. A bundle of sticks, nakahunt, 
has previously been assembled, and it is the handing of these to the visitors which 
constitutes the formal invitation. Each stick, varying between four and six inches 
in length, represents a pig which will be given away at the festival. The longest 
nakahuni—occasionally decorated with cassowary feathers—signify pigs of the 
best quality and size ; a stick which is split down the centre represents a half pig. 
The whole bundle has been put together in the course of repeated discussions and 
semi-formal gatherings throughout the preceding period, and, subject to certain basic 
principles, the donor of each stick has indicated a specific individual to whom he 
wishes to give it. 

Since the idza nama serve pre-eminently to acknowledge political alliances and 
obligations incurred through the death of friends in battle, the group selected as 
the recipients is normally a traditional ally, a sub-tribe of the same tribe or some 
other group which has given assistance or made common cause with the donors. 
It is necessary, moreover, that a specific, historic occasion should be so acknowledged. 
The event celebrated may have been of recent occurrence or may have taken place 
almost a generation beforehand—owing to the extremely warlike patterning of 
Gahuku-Gama culture the history of each sub-tribe includes many such occasions 
which require formal recognition. A choice is thus made within a fairly wide range 
of possibilities, and the makahuni are then assembled on the basis of obligation to 
the surviving relatives of allies who were killed. The largest pigs are marked for 
their sons or brothers of these men, then, in order of importance, the remainder 
for the heads of other households in their dzwha, for a sister‘s or a daughter’s husband, 
or maternal relatives of an individual donor. The number of nakahuni—and there- 
fore the number of pigs of all categories—is governed broadly by the necessity of 
ensuring that when the distribution is made each dzuha and lineage, indeed, each 
individual who could rightly claim recognition (and who is willing to accept the 
obligation of repayment), will have received a stick. It will be noted also that, in 
addition to honouring a group obligation, the festival also affords an opportunity of 
expressing personal bonds of kinship and affinity between specific individuals. 
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Acquainted of the intention to give them the nakahuni a day or so before this 
feast is held, the visitors now arrive at the zagusave as the donors are ready to open 
the ovens. They approach in a slow, dignified procession, careful not to appear over- 
anxious, though all of them are eager for the time when they will eat the pig. As 
they enter, their hosts give them a ceremonial greeting, rushing to meet them with 

aping around them and emitting the traditional deep-throated 
mme distance from the ovens and are then told to sit down while 
In the meantime they are given bundles of sugarcane to quench 


taken from the ovens, sweet-potatoes and joints of pig are set 
asiut ui uue guests. The names of particular individuals are called out, and they 
come forward to accept the food, retiring again to divide and eat it with their own 
group. Meanwhile, the hosts discuss the final allocation of the nakahunt. Several 
medium sized pigs are arranged on the ground, together with baskets of cooked 
vegetables, sugarcane and raw bananas. The makahuni are handed over to the 
spokesman of the group, and he stands up to address the gathering. 

His speech invariably draws attention to the long association of friendship 
between his people and the visitors. He points out the way in which they fought 
together to resist and subdue their common enemies, proceeding then to remark on 
the specific occasion which it is proposed to honour. He recalls those who were 
killed in battle and signifies that it is the intention of his group to assuage the grief 
and anger of the relatives of the dead by giving them pigs and asking them to dance. 

The spokesman of the visitors then signifies his formal acceptance of the invita- 
tion. Standing up, he addresses his hosts in similar terms, acknowledging the ties 
between them and confirming that the death of some members of his group in this 
battle has been the cause of great sorrow and anger. He concludes by asserting : 
“We are not enemies ; we are not another people ; we can eat your pigs.” 

The spokesman of the hosts then hands over the makahuni. He calls out the 
name of a principal recipient amongst the visitors, and the latter comes forward, 
supported by one or two younger men who carry away on their outstretched arms a 
gift of pig and vegetables. The nakahuni are placed inside each carcase in small 
bundles which are later untied and distributed by the recipients. 

Each gift of nakahuni is acknowledged by the visitors with a frenzy of shouting 
and leaping, with cries of “‘ Now we shall eat pig! Now our bellies are good! Now 
we know where the big men live!’ The hosts return this acclaim in similar fashion, 
excitement reaching its highest pitch as the guests prepare to depart. Young men 
bring out the mama, decorated for the occasion with coloured leaves and perfumed 
grasses, and as the visitors leave the flutes circle them continually, their shrilling 
almost drowning the shouts and laughter, the exchanges of compliments, and the 
expressions of appreciation. When the last of the guests has left offerings of pork 
and salt are given to the flutes in the zagusave, and at night men parade them back- 
wards and forwards through the group territory. 
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The weeks following this ceremony are devoted to caring for the pigs and 
preparing the highly elaborate decorations which will be worn at the dance. Groups 
of younger people set out on journeys which may take them as far as the Ramu Valley 
to procure bird-of-paradise plumes, vegetable dyes and bark cloth. Both sexes 
are busily engaged in making new clothing, plaiting arm bands and leg bands, and 
stringing shells and green beetles’ wings for head decorations. At irregular intervals 
pigs are killed and offerings are made to the nama. The flutes sound each night 
in the settlements and surrounding gardens, rain alone preventing the men from 
bringing them out. 

Women are not present at any of the ceremonies so far described; yet the 
festivals are for them, no less than for the men, the climax of social life. Reference 
has been made to the fact that they are acquainted with the decisions taken by their 
menfolk. Pigs are regarded as their special charge, and it is understood that a 
husband will consult his wife before he undertakes to kill an animal. Social recog- 
nition is also accorded the wives of those who supply the largest pigs. Such women 
are permitted to decorate themselves with male ornaments and to dance with the 
men on the concluding day of the festival. 

As the manifold preparations for the pig-killing near completion, the tempo 
of ceremonial activities quickens. Special ovens (sement) have been prepared in the 
village ; firewood and stones have been placed in readiness, houses repaired and, in 
some cases, entirely renewed. Now, on successive days, the men play the flutes 
along the paths leading to the settlements of the guests, approaching closer on each 
occasion and then retiring. The climax of this gradual progress is reached soon 
afterwards on a day agreed to by both parties. Setting out from their own settle- 
ments after darkness, the men carry the flutes to the villages of their allies and play 
them outside the dwelling of every man who has accepted a nakahumi. Each house 
is circled several times by the mama, to the accompaniment of loud shouts of acclaim, 
the donor of the pigs thereafter sitting down and taking refreshment with the man 
who has received his nakahunt. 

Both hosts and guests then agree on a day for the next ceremony, which is known 
as idza resa kimitune. This takes place in the settlements of the receiving group. 
Pigs are killed, a large meal is prepared, and certain valuables are assembled by each 
man who has accepted a makahunt. Consisting principally of lengths of bark cloth, 
large cowries and brightly coloured European material, these are destined as gifts 
for the donors of the pigs. The latter arrive as the ovens are about to be opened, 
proceeding in formal procession down the rows of houses and halting to shout their 
appreciation at every dwelling where the valuables are displayed. They then take 
up a position several yards distant from the hosts of the day while sugarcane and 
cooked foods are brought to them to eat. 

Meanwhile, men of the second group gather round one of the open ovens. The 
gifts for their visitors are tied to the top of long poles which are then inserted upright 
in the ground. The cooked pigs are divided and placed in heaps at the foot of the 
poles. When all is ready, the spokesman for the gathering stands up to address the 
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visitors. He again refers to the tradition of friendship which unites them and, 
having remarked on the bounty and wealth of the guests, calls each man by name to 
receive his gift of pork and valuables. 

In the morning, a day or so after the idza resa, the pig-killing takes place. The 
animals are brought in and tethered near the dwellings of their owners, the largest 

x decorated with cowries, cassowary plumes and necklets of smaller 

prescribes that such animals shall be killed by the man who is to 

e by an important member of his group to whom this task has been 

‘se people, accompanied by their wives, accordingly arrivé in the 

ibout ten o’clock bearing bundles of freshly cut banana leaves and 

usscuw perv. The pigs are led out one at a time and bludgeoned to death with a 

heavy club provided by the hosts. Shouts of triumph and appreciation from the 

visitors vie with the wails of women and the squealing of the animals. Eager 

bystanders rush forward to claim the valuables with which the pigs are decked, and, 

in their grief, the women who have reared them throw away lengths of bark cloth, 

coloured material, tobacco and feather decorations. The animals are then prepared 

for the ovens, members of both parties sitting down under specially constructed 
shelters to dress them. 

The festival concludes on the following day, when as many as a thousand people 
may be gathered together, for in addition to the groups directly concerned, members 
of neighbouring communities come to watch the dance and distribution. It is a 
brilliant occasion, lasting from early morning until late afternoon. Both parties 
put on the decorations which they have made in the preceding months, and they 
dance in each settlement belonging to the group which held the festival. They gather 
in the garden towards sundown and, while the singing continues, the pigs are brought 
forth in a seemingly endless procession, trussed to litters and carried shoulder high 
through the throng. Formal presentation of the animals follows gifts of smaller 
joints made in recognition of the dance the visitors have performed. Then as 
darkness falls, the guests return to their homes. 

In the foregoing description, necessarily condensed, I have been unable to give 
full value to the months of preparation required by the idza nama, to the manifold 
subsidiary activities and, above all, to the emotional intensity and vivid personal 
interest displayed by every man, woman and child throughout the period. Other 
occasions in Gahuku-Gama life also call forth strong expressions of individual and 
group emotion; but at no other time is the heightened tenor of life sustained for 
solong. Indeed, the conclusion of the festival finds people so exhausted that several 
days are required before they seem willing, or able, to return to the normal affairs 
of living. 

Again, so many themes, and so many channels for the expression of cultural 
values are contained in the festivals that it is difficult to do justice, in the space of a 
short paper, to them all. A love of personal display, of dancing and singing, is a 
fundamental attribute of the people, and the idza nama stand alone in the 
opportunities they bring for each person to express his sense of design, his aesthetic 
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appreciation of colour, his delight in rhythm. In the sphere of social relationships 
and values, it has been pointed out that the Gahuku-Gama here achieve the supreme 
expression of group unity. The cultural emphasis on warfare and on political ties, 
which, to a large extent, are responsible for a stable existence, are explicitly recognized 
and renewed in the context of a major group activity. More than this, however, 
the festivals are an affirmation of the bonds uniting members of the lineage, dzuha, 
clan and sub-tribe, expressing not only the aims and aspirations of each segment, 
but also the common purpose which underlies the larger organization. The benefits 
of group existence are given able demonstration, no less for those individuals who 
achieve a differential social recognition than for those who depend on their contribu- 
tion. The virtues of industry, the prestige which accompanies wealth, the importance 
of values and sentiments which are basic to a particular way of life, to all those the 
idza nama lends support, attesting their absolute nature not in abstract terms which 
are capable of question but in a highly emotional group situation where their practical 
relevancy is impressed on every participant. 


Conclusion. 

To the Gahuku-Gama the sacred flutes are a manifestation of the external 
supernatural force which watches over their well-being and destiny. The cult in 
which they feature shows the widest correspondence with the existing social order, 
with the system of group and inter-group relationships and the sentiments which 
underlie it. The support which it brings to the constituted way of life lies, however, 
not only in its linkage with the expression of fundamental cultural aims but also, 
by way of its supernatural association, in its confirmation of the absolute nature of 
group values and relationships. Male initiation and the great pig festivals give 
ceremonial expression to those ties of different kinds on which the continuity of 
group life depends. At the same time, the mama bring to these contexts the force of 
religious persuasions. There is not on the one hand a realm of human action and 
on the other a sphere belonging to the supernaturai, for the recognition of social ties 
is a simultaneous acknowledgement of spiritual dependence, and, by means of this 
close identification, the accepted forms of relationships assume a transcendental 
nature. The affairs of men, their aims and aspirations, the bonds which unite them, 
are transposed to a higher sphere, becoming themselves a part of the eternal spiritual 
order, integral to it, reaffirming it and sanctioned by it. 

The persistency of established forms may be seen to rest on the processes of 
cultural learning, on the conscious and unconscious inculcation and transmission of 
sentiments and values through successive generations, and on the demonstration of 
their practical relevancy in the manifold situations which confront the individual ; 
but there is also an emotional element in group existence, a sense of belonging, an 
idea of the virtue residing in a particular way of life ; in short, a concept of together- 
ness which itself supports the collective organization. And it is this emotional 
counterpart of social existence which finds expression through the sacred na.+a and 
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PORT MORESBY CANOE TRADERS 
By Cyrit S. BELSHAW 


N° official announcement has been made concerning the population figure for 

Port Moresby, the capital of Papua and New Guinea, but it must be of the 

order of 12,000 to 15,000 if Europeans and resident and immigrant Papuan are 

included. The town is built on a good harbour but on parched infertile ground. 

Native agriculture produces poor crops of yam, taitu (a climbing yam), banana, and, 

of recent years, maniota (manthot sp.). European agriculture is no better off, 

except where it has been possible to use the waters of the Laloki River, some miles 

inland, to relieve drought. There is wallaby in the area, but hunting expeditions 

produce little food. Fishing, a traditional activity among the local Papuans, has 

almost disappeared because the people are now fully employed as wage labourers, 

though fish is sold by seamen from villages some miles distant. In the early days of 
European contact the local people undertook the famous Azr2 sailing expeditions to, 
the Papuan Gulf, trading clay pots for sago. The people of Hanuabada, the Motu 
village of Port Moresby, no longer do this, although some expeditions occasionally 
leave from villages farther along the coast. Under these conditions, the problem of 
supplying food to the local population is a serious one and is only partly met by 
native trade in goods produced along the coast. There is in fact a continuous 
shortage of good fresh food. 

[his paper is concerned with certain aspects of the native trade which partly 
meets the demand. The trade has grown up over the years and, despite occasional 
attempts at intervention, is not effectively controlled in any way by European 
authority. It may be divided into several departments. First, there is a direct 
trade between outside Papuans and their friends or relatives living in Hanuabada, 
the labour compounds, or the “‘ half-caste’’ area at Koki. This trade is largely 
‘invisible.’’ It is highly personal and can only be observed in the course of social] 
research. A second form of trade is carried out by speculative traders who peddle 
their wares from house to house in both European and Papuan areas, or who squat 
by the roadside near the stores of the township. Thirdly, there are two areas where 
canoes congregate and where minor markets have developed. The principal of 
these is at Koki Beach near a settlement of ‘‘ advanced ’’ Papuans and half-castes, 
where a reservation has been made for Papuan recreation. This is in continuous 
use, the numbers of canoes seldom dropping below 60 and sometimes being as high 
as 120, with a norm of 80 to go. The second of these areas is Konedobu,! on the 
outskirts of Hanuabada, where the number of canoes anchored varies considerably, 


1 “* Konedobu ”’ is here used in its Motu sense, denoting the area immediately to the east of 
Hanuabada, and not the Administration Office area meant when a European uses the word. 
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from 0 to 50, the usual number being three or four. It is possible to observe such 
areas with some continuity, and my data were obtained from Koki and Konedobu. 
To a certain extent peddlers and personal traders operate from these canoe concen- 
trations and some unsystematic information also emerges from them. Finally, some 
trade is carried on by native passengers and crews of European-owned vessels. 
This is mainly in sago and is not considered here. 

[he paper can only be regarded as a “ pilot survey,’ a first approximation upon 
which later studies may be built. It was carried out as an adjunct to a community 
study of Hanuabada from October 1950 to October 1951. As the Hanuabada study 
had priority, visits to Koki Beach, situated several miles away, were made only 
occasionally as opportunity occurred. However, by February 1951 a Papuan 
assistant had been seconded to me by the Administration, and by the end of the 
study three assistants were working and it was possible to devote two days a week to 
beach observations carried out by one worker at a time. The Konedobu anchorage 
was situated immediately in front of my house and kept under observation for the 
whole period, checks on the canoes being made twice daily. 

In both cases there were serious limitations to the adequacy of the quantitative 
data collected. At Koki traders set up selling points, which we christened “ stalls,” 
on the beach. These consisted simply of the trader himself squatting on the beach 
with members of his group beside him and often a few friends and potential customers. 
The number of such stalls varied from one or two to sixteen or more, and seldom did 
the same traders appear on two successive days of observation. The usual number of 
stalls which could be observed at any one time was four or five, and this was made 
possible only by the ready co-operation of the traders, who soon learned to shout 
to the recorder as they made a sale, giving the name of the goods sold and the price 
received. At the turn of the tide fishing vessels would reach the beach, selling out 
to the waiting crowds almost before they landed. Under these circumstances the 
recorder had to be quick to obtain any information at all. For these reasons I do 
not consider that the daily figures obtained are comparable one with another, and 
the calculations required to make them comparable would introduce too great an 
error to be justified. However, certain other tentative conclusions may be drawn, 
such as the proportion of commodities entering into beach trade, places of origin, 
and an estimate of total turnover. Further, I am convinced that, with more adequate 
sampling based on the information here given, and with adequate transport and 
research assistance, a worker could readily make a definitive quantitative study of 
Port Moresby trade and its role in the life of rural villages. 

Difficulties at Konedobu were of another kind. Stall trading was not carried 
out here to any great extent, the people either visiting friends, peddling, or taking: 
their wares to Port Moresby or Koki Beach. Hence we were dependant upor 
statements as to what was bought and sold and prices received, and in many cases; 
could not obtain reliable answers. Some trends, however, could be noted, ancl 
numbers of examples of the enterprises were obtained. 
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Kokt Beach. 


Although the number of canoes which anchor at Koki at any one time is often 
large, only a very small proportion enter into beach trade. Approximately 45 
canoes are anchored for lengthy periods and are used as house-boats while their male 
crews work as building contractors or labourers in Port Moresby. Such is the 
accommodation shortage in the town that this is now a normal scene, and some 
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Papuans have paid large sums for their floating homes. The bulk of the remaining 
‘anoes house casual visitors who have brought copra, hospital patients or cargo, or 
who are visiting relatives in the labour lines. The remainder are genuine traders, 
or fishermen from coastal villages who spend a month or so at a time working the 
reefs outside the port, fishing so regularly and expertly that they have practically 
yusted the Motu people of Hanuabada, Tatana and Porebada from this occupation. 
Of these fishermen and traders, only a few at a time actually run stalls. The greater 
part of the period they spend in port is used in wandering about the town, visiting 
friends, receiving people on their canoes, buying and window-gazing in the stores, 
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and sampling the recreational pleasures of the “ big city.” Both numbers of canoes 
in port and numbers of stalls in operation vary considerably from day to day, and 
the former bear no relation to the latter. These points are illustrated in Table I, 
which also indicates the areas of origin of the stall traders. 

[It will be seen that the majority of the traders come from the area south-east 
of Port Moresby and from the Roro area about Yule Island.* With the exception 
of Kikori, which was represented by an unusual case, the boundary of trade from 
both east and west is about 120 miles. The villages between the Roro area and Port 
Moresby are poorly represented. These people, however, have particularly close 
contacts with Hanuabada and market goods there instead of at Koki, the goods 
which they can trade are limited in range, and they usually anchor for short periods 
near their friends at Konedobu. The east Motu and Hula people have established 
themselves as the main suppliers of fish, and hence still centre on the Koki market, 
where they are sure of a crowd of purchasers, mainly from the town’s labour, ready 
to snap up their supplies. Most of the canoes are from coastal villages, but they 
carry produce from the hinterland, and occasionally one finds a canoe manned by 
people from a village two or three miles inland. 

A few examples may be given to underline the reasons for the visits of the 


canoes and to show some of the commercial aspects of the enterprises. 


1. Canoe from Hula arrived on Thursday, observed on Saturday, planning to leave 


the next Tuesday. Seven men and one woman aboard. Cargo consisted of one 
case of oranges, selling at three for one shilling, and 19 dancing drums selling from 
£1 to £3 each, depending on size. All drums had been sold by Saturday, realizing 
£25. 

2. Canoe from Kerepuna, Hula area, containing three men, two women and two 
children. At time of interview had been at Koki for four months. The owner 
was working as a carpenter, getting {8/10/- a fortnight without rations. In 
addition to the two children here, he had three others in his village. Intends 
to be here for two to three years. Declares it costs him about {5 a fortnight 
for food and clothes for those who are with him. In addition he stocks up on 


} 


goods to take home. On day of interview had bought three bags of white flour 


for 17/6 each, one bag of sugar for £3, 12 lb. paper used in temporary house 


f 


construction for 10/- from a workshop, and rough timber for 1o/-. 


3. Canoe from Aroma (near Abau) with 10 people on board who came six weeks 
before the interview to visit relatives. They also took the opportunity to sell 
bananas, areca nut and yams, the whole cargo realizing only £6. During their 

visit the bulk of the food was provided by relatives, but some food was also 

bought. They planned to return in the seventh week. 


These people, commonly referred to as Mekeos by Europeans and labourers alike, are in 
| I 
nearly every case coastal Roros. 
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4. Five people in a canoe from Tupuseleia (East Motu) brought coconuts and bananas 
on Wednesday, selling for £4. They bought three bags of flour, one pound of 
sugar, and 64 loaves of bread, which must have cost at least {6. They were 
returning on Saturday, the day of observation. 

5. Canoe from “ Yule Island ” (i.e. a Roro village nearby) with five people aboard ; 
brought a mixed cargo which sold for £5. The main purpose of the visit, however, 
was to collect a village woman who was returning from Lae, where her husband 
was working. She had not yet arrived, and in the meantime the people had 
almost used up their cash on food. 


cS 


A man from Hula, with wife and two children, had been working for five months 
at {12 a month without rations. But for past fortnight he had been contract 
building for the Department of Works and Housing. He was paid {90 for every 
100,000 super. feet of timber processed, and expected to do this in a month. 
He had five men working under him, whom he paid 10/- a day each without rations 
(which is above the statutory minimum). On this calculation, labour would cost 
him about £75 a month, his own personal return being about £15, which is 
insignificantly above the wage he could earn under direct employment. 


A Hula man, of half Rarotongan descent, paid £50 for the canoe on which he 


™“s 


lived with his wife and two surviving children (four had died) while he worked as 
a carpenter for £25 a month without rations. He declared he had no land at Hula 
because his mother’s land was hardly sufficient for his four brothers. Despite 
his high wage he declared he spent most of it on food. He hoped to buy a plot 
of Government land at Koki and move ashore some time, and he planned to send 
his children to the L.M.S. school. 


These examples are typical. The number of cases of trading being carried 
out for a straight-out monetary reward to be taken home is very small. On the 
other hand, trading is sometimes carried out with the object of buying supplies in 
Port Moresby. Many of the villages concerned, those between Hula and Yule 
Island, are poor in coconut wealth, and the Port Moresby trade is thus an important 
source of income. Again, local traders near the villages charge much higher prices 
for retail goods than obtain in Port Moresby, and though this is being countered 
to some extent by the spread of native co-operative stores, there is still some 
advantage in buying in the cheaper and more varied stores of the town. A large 
proportion of the traders, however, are not even concerned with taking home a 
supply of goods. They come to Port Moresby for other reasons and bring sufficient 
goods to trade for money which then supports them in food while they are in town. 
They often under-estimate this period, spend more than their income, and live in 
part off friends and relatives. These delays may be due to a prolongation of the 
business, bad weather, or in many cases simply an enjoyment of the sights and 
bustle of the town which makes them reluctant to leave. Women are as plentiful 
as men in the canoes, and Europeans commonly assert that they are prostituted 
among the labourers. While this seems likely in a number of cases, I came across no 
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direct evidence of it and feel that deeper research would probably show that such 
licence as occurs is merely an extension of relatively free sexual habits of some 
villagers, desire being increased by long separation from the menfolk working in 
the town. 

The_hard core of Koki anchorage inhabitants is, however, composed of long-term 
residents who live on about 45 canoes in the absence of land and high-standard homes. 
Although the Administration is making blocks available to permanent Papuan and 
half-caste settlers, the high cost of building is a considerable deterrent. Most of 
those who decide to live permanently in Port Moresby have an urban standard of 
living, that is to say they are dependent mainly on food purchased with cash, are 
used to a high standard of clothing, entertainment, and capital expenditure, and 
want a house of European materials, roomy, and properly painted. Such houses 
cost from {£400 to £600 to build when materials are available. In the absence of 
any form of regular credit facilities this is a considerable outlay for family men 
earning at most £300 and normally about £180 per annum in a town where the basic 
ration for one person is computed to cost £65.3 Hence it is not surprising that, 
in addition to overcrowding in existing houses, expenditure of £80 on a canoe-home 
is considered reasonable. Many of these latter now have permanent superstructures, 
with rooms built on outrigger platforms. Others are kept mobile to enable the 
occupier to spend week-ends with the fishing fleet, which works the outlying reefs, 
to provide extra income. 

Fishing is, indeed, a profitable occupation. Fishermen are usually referred to 
as Hula people, but in fact there are just as many participants from Rigo and 
Kapakapa, and over twice as many from the East Motu villages centred on Tupuseleia 
and Gaile. These fishing canoes seldom carry more than a crew of two to four and 
use locally made nets of various gauges up to a small seine, often in collaboration 
with other canoes from the same village. The large canoes from Hula, Kapakapa, 
and Gaile spend one or two nights on the reefs, returning with a catch which seldom 
sells for less than 10/-, more frequently for £4, and quite often for {10 or f11. A 
man may easily make over {1 a night, and the Hula people in particular often spend 
a month or more in the area before returning home. The demand among the 
labourers is heavy, and a price of 2/- to 3/- is paid for fish under six inches in length, 
while moderately sized mullet fetch ro/- to 15/- each, prices which shock the European 
housewife. Fresh meat would be at least as cheap, but the froz<n cuts available in 
some of the native stores are usually unappetizing, and the demand has not grown 
substantially. The sight of the fishing fleet returning home on the incoming tide, 
and the rush with which the first traders are greeted, are among the picturesque 
sights of Port Moresby. 

It is noteworthy that fish sales are according to a customarily standardized 
price, and bargaining is concerned solely with establishing whether or not the fish 

3 A family of two adults and a grown child must live at a sub-standard level of nutrition 


as officially defined unless, at £15 a month, the wage-earner also draws extra rations for his family. 
At this wage, this is seldom the case. 
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purchased corresponds in quality to that associated with the price fixed. Both 
parties to the transaction make their statements with a dogmatic take-it-or-leave-it 
air. If, as sometimes happens, a man is cheated and feels this to be the case, he will 
question other purchasers to find out the price they paid. When he finds he has 
paid more than he should have done, he confronts the trader with the facts, and, 
perhaps after some shouting and the arrival of a policeman, the trader disgorges the 
difference in price. Such customary prices apply to all goods which enter the market, 
though individual traders will try to vary them and exploit the market when they 
feel that goods are in short supply. Buyers consider such practices to be unethical, 
and local people often ask the Government to fix prices at a lower level, which it 
sometimes does, always unsuccessfully. When a trader determines to sell his goods 
at a higher price, nothing on earth will induce him to lower his price on that day : 
if opposition is too strong he will retire from the beach, probably marketing at normal 
prices next day. Thus, although there is no haggling, there is a mechanism by 
which the market situation can be tested and prices made to respond. I believe 
that this is the general method of price response in Papuan and Melanesian marketing. 


Prices observed at Koki are indicated in the following list 


Areca nut es me s+ 23 ig 2 

Betel peppers .. <r «» 22 d0r 2 

Betel sticks es oi .. Approx. Id. an inch 
Lime 7 oe bi .. 2-4 spoons for 1/- 
Bananas ee =a .. 2/- a hand 

Sweet potato... - .. 6 for 2/- 

Yams and taitu re ee 4 for 2/- 
Coconuts. . Sis a ‘sé 6d. each 
Oranges i Sa <» der z/ 

Grass skirts (normal wear) .. 4/- each 

Fine skirts hes ie .. Io/- to 30/- 

Mats 5/- to £1 
Armbands ei - .. 6d. to 2/- 
Drums .. Be sc s {1 to £6 


The following two tables show the proportion by value of goods which entered 
into total trade and the origin of the goods by geographical district. 

[able II shows that trade is limited to a restricted range of commodities which 
cannot be obtained in the stores, and which in the main provide stimulants, supple- 
ment the consumption of European foodstuffs, and supply a small range of handcrafts. 
Table III, which also includes goods traded through Konedobu for the supply of 
Hanuabada, indicates a slightly wider range. In terms of Port Moresby’s needs, 
one can only be struck with the small scale of operations (compared for instance 
with the well-developed market of Rabaul), the small quantity of fresh fruit and 
vegetables offering, the minute quantity of animal protein, and the almost complete 
absence of building materials (except for house and fence posts supplied to 
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TaBceE II. 
Proportion of Goods in Koki Trade. 


Value of Sales Rounded Percentage 
Article Observed in of Total Observed 
Shillings. Trade. 

Areca nut 2,099 
Betel pepper : ; aa 362 
Betel sticks re 335 
Lime : ; 05 

Total stimulants . . 5 —--- 2,861 45 
Fish vs : 7,393 38 
Banana ; 445 
Coconuts e8 . 42 
Sweet potato ‘ ‘ [oO 
Taro ne 30 
[Taitu and yam . : 20 

Total vegetable staples is ~ 547 9 
Mats Ak ‘ 221 
Skirts on ; ~ 60 
Drums ; : Boe 70 
Coconut brooms ne 6 
Armbands ‘ 2 

Total handcrafts . ; - 359 6 
Oranges : 5 
Pumpkin ; as , 40 
Pineapple ; dia = 8 
Melon ; . ; - 5 
Pawpaw, corn and tomato . sie 4 

Total European-introduced produce —— 105 { 2 
Wallaby meat . — 33 
Pig meat .. ; ae ei 16 
Crabs . .% 15 

fotal animal protein other than fish — 64 I 


Total sales observed acs 6,329 
(£3160/9/—) 


Taste III, 
Geographical Origin of Produce. 
Koki and Konedobu. 
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Hanuabada, the former mainly on Government order). In part, this poor supply 
must be explained by the barrenness of the coastal area from which most of the trade 
originates—mainly a dry grass belt yielding poor crops after hard labouring, and 
for the remainder often only mangrove and sago swamp. Nevertheless, considerable 
improvement might be effected if animal husbandry could be encouraged, and in 
particular if road transport services could be provided between the wet inland 
plains and foothills and coastal harbours. f this were done, and the existing native 
markets in these areas skilfully encouraged, rich areas could be tapped to relieve 
Port Moresby’s difficulties, and the coastal people could earn a substantial increase 
in income as middlemen. 

Even though the market is small in relation to Port Moresby’s range of needs, 
and though the quantity supplied is also small, the latter is sufficient to justify 
hopes of expansion. The figure of total observed sales (£316/10/-) is, of course, 
based on too small a sample to enable an accurate figure of total Koki sales to be 
obtained. Nevertheless, a rough estimate can be made, giviiug some idea of the 
probable order of magnitude. This calculation has been made in the following way. 
The number of hours covered by observation was 167-25, out of a possible of 3,650 
per annum (on the basis of ten-hour trading day, seven days a week), giving a rough 


correction factor of 20. During this time 127 out of a total of 287 
stalls were observed, giving a further correction factor of 2-25. These 


corrections give a total turnover of about £14,200 for Koki Beach, a figure which 
could probably be multiplied twice to give the total Port Moresby native trade. 
Clearly, these figures are subject to considerable sources of error and should not be 
treated as representing any precise statement. Nevertheless, it can be seen that the 
scale of trading is sufficient to warrant further administrative and research attention 
being devoted to it. 


Konedobu. 
[he Konedobu trade is even more closely related to general social activity than 
is that of Koki. There are no resident workmen or fishermen, and there is practically 
no impersonal trade. Those people who import goods either peddle them in the town, 
take them to Koki by road, or deal with friends and relatives in the labour lines 
and Hanuabada. 
First, let us record some of the examples to indicate the kind of activity. 

1. From Papa (West Motu). Brought seven bags of copra which were rejected 
by the authorities and were being taken home again for re-drying. Also brought 
£40 in cash to buy stores for the village co-operative society store ; and eventually 
will add the copra proceeds to this sum. 

2. From Kido (West Motu), with two men, two women, and one child on board. 
Brought two sacks of crabs, three sacks of grass skirts, half of which to be given 

to friends, the remainder to be sold at 3/- a crab and 30/- a skirt. With proceeds 
buying groceries, kerosene, hardware and cigarettes. 
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3. From Rearea (West Motu) came to buy stores. Delayed to secure repayment 
of {2 which was lent to a friend to gamble with. 

4. Three men from Maiva brought six bags of areca nut and four packages of betel 

stick for general sale. 

From West Motu villages, bringing in London Missionary Society teachers for a 

quarterly meeting. Stayed one night and bought 7/8 worth of food. 


/ 


wn 


6. Two canoes from Hula which have been fishing in the vicinity for the past 
month, now at anchor waiting for relatives to be paid off to return home. 

7. About thirty Roro canoes coming in to give the Hanuabada people a feast 
because the latter had assisted in the burial of a chief who had died while working 
as an overseer of a labour line. 

8. Nine Rearea canoes coming in to fulfil a contract for stevedoring at 5/- a day 
per person. Two others bring in mangrove posts for the Hanuabada village 
housing scheme. The former are given rations but spend a large proportion 
of their earnings on food for their womenfolk who accompany them. 

9g. Two Hula canoes came in for two days to bring presents of yams on the occasion 
of the marriage of a Hula woman to a Hanuabada man. 

10. Two Kerema canoes bringing schoolboys for the Idubada Technical School stay 
one month selling a cargo of bananas, sago and betel sticks, worth just over £2, 
and mixing with relatives. 

The financial return from these expeditions is usually very small. Seventy- 
three canoes provided information about cash received for produce, and the total 
income was only £605, or just over £8 per canoe.* As each canoe has at least two and 
sometimes four or five males on board, this is a meagre return per head, especially 
when it is considered that not only does the produce have to be cultivated or manu- 
factured but the expedition takes from two days for the close West Motu villages 
to a week or month for those more distant. Further, canoes seldom bring sufficient 
food with them to last the stay in Port Moresby and hence spend much of their 
income on supplies which are consumed before they reach home. On the face of it, 
it is surprising that this trade exists at all. The reasons must be sought first in the 
non-material satisfactions that such expeditions bring to the participants and second 
in the extreme poverty of this coast in cash crops. 

Most of the transactions take place through the medium of cash. Trade with 
Hanuabada, however, is sometimes in kind, shellfish being exchanged for rice, for 
instance. Occasionally a more ambitious barter takes place, the Hanuabada people 
buying canoe hulls for bulk quantities of food and clothing, and in one case I saw a 
radio change hands for twenty-five arm-shells. Sail canvas is also in demand as a 
barter article by the canoe people. 

* The largest sales recorded were of £60 to one Kido canoe selling mangrove posts, £62 toa 
Roro canoe which spent three weeks selling a cargo of areca nut, chewing materials, oranges and 


taro, and £50 to a Kerema canoe carrying sago, skirts and chewing materials which took six weeks 
to clear 
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[The above table shows the marked fluctuations in the volume of traffic. Bad 
e.g. in the month of March. 





weather sometimes slows down communications- 
Most of the fluctuations are due to the fact that the canoes generally travel in groups 
for specific purposes, and to attain Port Moresby on a particular date, for instance, 
that of a burial feast, or the projected arrival of an overseas vessel for unloading, 


TABLE I[\ 
Origin and Frequent »f Konedobu Cano 
Area February March April May J une July Total. 

I Nil 

3 23 I ) 4 I 

+ 9 

5 2 4 6 ) +4 ) 31 

H — 

2 ‘ 4 

:) I } { 14 

) I I 9 
Totals 35 } ) [75 


or the pay-off of labourers. As the number of canoes coming to this anchorage from 
any one district is small, the fluctuations are revealed with little tendency to cance] 
out. Thus the high figure for July is due to the arrival of 35 canoes from Lealea for 
stevedoring and to attend a burial feast, and six Kido canoes for a cricket match in 
Hanuabada. The geographical orientation of the table is explained in a similar way. 
The bulk of the recorded visitors come from Roro and West Motu, where the people 
of Hanuabada have strong connections, whilst the West Motu figure would be much 
higher if casual midday canoes had been recorded (recording time being in the early 
morning and at about sunset). The visitors from the east normally anchor at Koki 
only visiting Konedobu to escape the weather or for a special occasion. 

Canoe personnel usually consists of kindred, and I suspect in most cases probably 
of people drawn from neighbouring households in the village of origin. Five 
senealogies taken from Lealea canoes which visited the anchorage in October 1950 
for stevedoring putposes illustrate the first point. 

[he canoes, which are all outrigger- or double-canoes, vary considerably in size 


‘om frail 20 ft. craft to the giant hulls of the Abau area. One expedition bringing 


arm-shells to Hanuabada made the journey from Abau in four days in two double- 
canoes. The larger of these had a major dugout hull of 48 feet, the minor being 


39 feet, and decking joining the two being 10 feet across. The other had a major 
hull of 44 feet (with girth of ro feet) and a minor hull of 35 feet with similar girth, 


{ 


and a decking g feet across. The steering paddle had a blade 7 feet in length. Such 
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canoes are by no means rare. Cages are often built on the decking to hold produce, 
and when in port small canvas shelters are erected against wind and extremes of v 
weather. During long periods of rain the crews, particularly the children and t 
infants, who sometimes accompany their parents, present an abject picture, wet i 


Note: x=crew member, xf=female crew member, m and f=genealogical connections not 
present. 
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through and shivering over the remains of a fire. In fine weather the hot midday 
sun is just as uncomfortable for the guardians left behind. Sometimes canoes 
are unwatched all day, but I did not hear of any pilfering. The only cases of 
disturbance which came to my notice were an occasional quarrel with a shore labourer 





over money, and in one instance an objection to persistent European soliciting of 


canoe women. 
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This account of Port Moresby canoe trading, incomplete though it must be, 
will suffice to show something of the role it plays in the economy of the town and in 
the life of people living along a coastline of over 240 miles. It would be valuable 
if at some later stage this account could be carried forward into the villages to discover 
exactly what part this trade plays in the cash economy and the extent to which 
middlemen operations link it with the hinterland ; for the dearth of inland stores 
must make Papuan trade routes of considerable importance in supplying the foothill 
and mountain people with goods of European origin, even though much would be 
brought in by returning labourers. 

Studies along these lines are also of considerable importance to the general 
economy of the country. One of the major factors holding back the development of 
New Guinea is the poverty of communications, the staall scale of the existing Papuan 
markets, and the virtual isolation of large areas from the commercial life of the rest 
of the country. Yet there already exists a pattern of trade and inter-communication 
at an elementary level which might well serve as a guide for the establishment of 
modern marketing points and the routing of road and sea traffic. To date, most 
schemes for the reform of trade of Papuan origin have concerned themselves with 
marketing facilities in the town itself; for instance, freezing chambers have been 
suggested to handle supplies of fish. Such schemes appear to be tackling the problem 
of increasing supplies at the wrong end. Freezing chambers and improved urban 
markets will come when supplies are sufficient to warrant them, and an insistence 
upon regulation at too early a stage will serve merely to frighten off the present 
traders, as resistance of Hula fishermen to such suggestions amply demonstrates. 
Similarly the problem of high trading prices can only be solved by increasing the 
turnover, thus ensuring an adequate total income for the traders and some matching 
of supply to demand. In solving these problems it is quite clear that the provision 
of road, river, and sea transport, as far as possible native owned, is @ first essential 
step. 


CYRIL S. BELSHAW. 











A CARGO MOVEMENT IN THE EASTERN CENTRAL HIGHLANDS 
OF NEW GUINEA! 


By RonaLtD M. BERNDT 


INTRODUCTION 

T is now twenty-two years since the Central Highlands of New Guinea were 
discovered,” and in the ensuing period the native population came gradually to 
know about Europeans. In some areas contact was intensified through the recent 
war, while in others a depleted official patrol staff obliged the natives to depend on 
their own resources. There were concentrations of military personnel at Mt. Hagen, 
Goroka and Bena Bena; the bombing of Administration posts and Mission stations 
at Mt. Hagen, Ogelbeng, Chimbu, Goroka and Kainantu ; and active land fighting 
near Kainantu with the Japanese, coming up from the Markham Valley.* Indentured 
labourers were recruited? from Bena Bena, Goroka, Chimbu and Mt. Hagen; and 

dysentery and malaria became endemic.® 
After the initial explorations of Leahy, Dwyer and Taylor in 1930, came more 
prospectors, followed closely by the establishment of Government posts and Mission 
stations. Towards the end of 1934 or beginning of 1935’ the Highlands were closed 
to further European penetration, although certain missionaries and some miners 
were allowed to remain; this restriction was maintained up to the time of the 
Japanese invasion. During the war, and after, conditions were changed: the 
Central Highlands were no longer closed, a number of administrative posts have been 
opened within recent years, and there is a drive to bring most of the region under full 
control. Nevertheless, the years immediately following the war were spent mainly 
in consolidating Government control, and in patrolling regions surrounding the main 
settlements. Many of these patrols have been pushing further afield, among people 
who have little or no knowledge of Europeans. There still remain, however, large 
territories through which patrols have only passed, where inter-village and inter- 
district fighting continues, and the main stream of native life is untouched. Such 


1 A summary of this paper was read before Section F of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, August 1952, Sydney 

2 Vide M. Leahy and M. Crain, The Land That Time Forgot, Adventures and Discoveries in 
Vew Guinea, London 1937; L. P. Mair, Australia in New Guinea, London 1948, pp. 29, 35, 37; 
J. Nilles, ‘‘ Natives of the Bismarck Mountains, New Guinea,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2, p. 105. 

3K. E. Read, ‘‘ Effects of the Pacific War in the Markham Valley, New Guinea,’’ Oceana, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 95-116 

+L. P. Mair, op. cit., pp. 197-198; natives were not at that time recruited from the 


Kainantu district. 

>L. P. Mair, op. cit., pp. 197-198. 

*L. P. Mair, op. ctt., p. 37; also K. E. Read Missionary Activities and Social Change in 
the Central Highlands of Papua and New Guinea,’’ South Pacific, 1952, Vol. V, No. II, pp. 229-238. 


7L. P. Mair, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
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A CARGO MOVEMENT 


territories are called ‘“‘ restricted ”’ or ‘* uncontrolled conti 


IN NEW GUINEA 4I 


ast, are those now 


classified as ‘‘ controlled,’ subjected to direct or indirect contact—villages and 


districts which pay lip-service to the dominant group ; these have 
leaders like the luluai, tultul and boss-boy or “ mouth ’’-boy 
least welcomed the Christian Missions and their native evangelis 
tion and its native police ; and no longer engage in inter-distric 
In the eastern Highlands, where this study was made, the 
surrounding Kainantu, the administrative post for this sub 
sradually coming under control since 1930-3] \ setback was 
the recent war, when patrols were irregular and some vil 
or were believed to have aided, the Japanes \fter the wat 


consolidatory, but they gradually increased in number and in dur 


officially appointed 
have outwardly at 
ts, the Admunistra- 


t nenting 
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the Kamano and Usurufa territory is now designated “‘ controlled,’’ while many 
of the Jate and Fo:re are to be found in semi-controlled and restricted districts. 
Informants consisted of members of these four linguistic groups, and many came 
from beyond the confines of the controlled region. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

In order to examine our central problem in perspective it is necessary to present 
a brief outline of the local background. 

In these eastern Highland societies the district_was the major, waring unit, 
its villages composed of several parallel patri-lineages forming a clan, under one 01 
more warrior-leaders.!2 Each district, or set of villages within a district, looked 
with suspicion upon the others: within the district itself there was a noticeable 
lack of cohesion, and intra-district distrust was rife. Apparently there was rivalry 
between the village warrior-leaders. Political alliances, formed only rarely, were 
of a transitory nature, two groups coming together only as a matter of expediency ; 
and bribery, in this context, was common. The only social unit to show relatively 
consistent solidarity was the patri-lineage, and even here male sibling rivalry was a 
disturbing factor. The nucléar family was split by the conflicting loyalties and 
interests of husband and wife; the latter came as a rule from another district, and 
through the strong emotional ties of the brother-sister relationship she was morally 
obliged to aid her brother and her own patri-lineage. All affines, broadly speaking, 
were viewed with suspicion. When any such were present within the patri-village, 
the male members of the lineage would make their fighting plans in secret, away from 
their wives, in case the latter might warn their kinsfolk. Ties of affinity with 
members of another village or district, then, did not necessarily lead to any modifica- 
tion of hostilities. This state of affairs was offset to some extent by the existence of 
certain relationships, in which the persons involved belonged to different patri- 
lineages!* : but this merely sanctioned their neutrality as non-combatants on an 
individual basis. 

11 Vide C. H. Berndt, ‘‘ Report to International Federation of University Women,’’ 1952, MS 

12 R. Berndt, ““ Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re Kinship in the Eastern Highlands of New 


Guinea. A Preliminary Account,’’ Oceania (forthcoming) 
13 Vide R. Berndt, idem. 


~— Border of Bena-Kainantu sub-districts 
Papua-New Guinea border. 
ceeee (enclosed) : sphere of influence of research work (1951-52) 
1. Usurufa 
2a. Kamano (northern) 
2b. Kamano (southern) 


5. ate 

4. Fo:re > Linguistic groups 
5. Agarabe | 

6 Gadsup | 

7 laiora | 


5. Gahuku 
Inset : Showing eastern Highlands (fringed enclosure) in relation to the rest of the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea and Papua. 
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A state of constantinsecurity seems to have existed. Many villages were sur- 


rounded by high stockades, with watchtowers, and others placed strategically on 
hilltops. It is possibly safe to say that warfare, from the standpoint of the whole 
area and not from that of any particular village, was interrupted only by occasional 
peace-ceremonies, betrothal arrangements, festivals and initiations. Villages were 
fired and gardens destroyed, adults and children escaping through the bush to throw 
themselves on the kindness of distant relatives in other villages or districts. Sorcery 4 
was another feature which reinforced hostile attitudes between districts, and even 


affected the solidarity of the clan or village. 


In these circumstances a high premium was placed on physical fitness and 


aggressiveness—not only among males, but also (in a more restricted context) among 
females. Although women were, conventionally at least, unable to participate 


hey had an important part to play. Like their 


actively in male warfare, indirectly t 
menfolk, they were brought up in an atmosphere charged with suspicion and 
distrust—taught to accept fighting as an expected feature of their existence. In the 
local system of subsistence agriculture supplemented by hunting, women were the 
main food-producers, and a great deal of their time was spent in the gardens. Their 
menfolk, however, undertook the heavier tasks of building fences and clearing the 
ground, and frequently kept guard while the women worked. 

Cannibalism was ordinarily practised, as a preferred method of disposal of the 
dead—certain deceased relatives, as well as slain enemies.'* Although these people 
declare that they did not kill for the specific purpose of obtaining human meat, it 
seems possible that some rationalization is involved here and that in many cases this 
was the underlying intent. Cannibalism as practised by these people, although only 
partly ritualized, was connected with animal and garden fertility. Various forms of 
violence were common—hacking up of living victims, fighting over corpses, violation 
of dead bodies. Although human flesh was often cooked and eaten almost 
immediately after death, a favoured method was first to bury the corpse, and then to 
exhume it after a few days when the flesh was sufficiently decomposed to be tasty. 
Maggots were gathered in a banana leaf and toasted, or cooked in hollow bamboos. 
Such feasts were enjoyed for their own sake, in a diet deficient in animal protein, 
ind it would be unwise to attribute to them a purely spiritual and ritualistic 
significance. Such bones as were not ground down and mixed with a special 
‘spinach ’’ were rubbed with the blood of a freshly killed pig and, buried in the 
gardens to ensure fertility ; this final feature is, ritually, the most important. 

Suicide too was practised, especially in response to “ unendurable ’’ public 
humiliation or loss of face.'® Occasionally a widow or widower would commit 


suicide by hanging as a mark of deep affection or grief. 


e R. Berndt, idem. 


> Vide, e.g., R. Firth, Elements Social Organization, 1951, pp. 74-75. Suicide in the 
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Each village had its large house,!® built on an elevated rise, where adult men and 
initiated boys were expected to sleep, Radiating from it were the women’s houses, 
occupied by the wives of the male members of patri-lineage, with their children, and 
unmarried or widowed females belonging to the patri-lineage. The men’s house 
was the main meeting place, the centre of all discussions relating to village welfare 


Ay 


here valuables were stored, together with the sacred flutes and all 


1 weapons not 1n 
immediate use. ‘Women brought food to the door, but officially were not permitted 
to enter (although this did happen occasionally) 

\ee-grading was associated with the drawing of blood from the nostrils, tongue, 
penis, and from beneath the finger-nails, and with cane-swallowing. Women 
performed similar blood-letting rituals of a relatively minor nature—releasing blood 
from their nostrils and genitalia.) But most important was a youth’s initiation into 
the arts and ritual of war, the special magic, dances and songs: no man could marry, 
unless he had proved his adulthood by killing publicly at least one or two enemies. 
His full acceptance into the cult of the sacred flutes came only with physical and 
social maturity after marriage. 

Real wealth in this area consisted not of vegetables, but of pigs, fowls, shells, 
axes and so on, and the means by which these were obtained are relevant to our main 
discussion. In the majority of cases goods could be accumulated only through 
inheritance and through the channels of special relationships,!? which entailed 
reciprocal duties and gift-giving ; within this last category would come distributions 
at betrothals and marriages, at certain festivals and initiations, as well as at death, 
and goods used as bribery in warfare and in sorcery or in compensation for an injury 
or offence. Trading in this area was of minor importance, but a stream of bows and 
arrows, axes and feathers and special shells found its way up from the south, and 


in the 1930’s and 1940’s a few trade goods from the north 


Chere was an essential fluidity about all such wealth. Only land, inherited 
through the patri-lineage, remained as a relatively stable asset, subject only to the 


fortunes of war. Pigs were bred, killed and the meat distributed on certain occasions, 


or were given in payment of debts and obligations hells, arrows, bows, axes, 
necklets, feathers, armlets and so on, were continually changing hands Chere 
was little opportunity for any one person to accumulate large supplies of wealth ; 


to meet the constant demands he was forced to rely on his kinsfolk and on special 
distributions. But apart from these conventional media, the chief sources of profit 


were briberv, and the payment of indemnity fees for a real or imagined injury, such 


as a wife’s adultery. Looting in warfare was another means of obtaining goods, as 


well as pigs and women. 
On the one hand there was great destruction of property not only during fighting 
Jn the one hand there was great destruction opert 10 lly during lighting, 


but also during festivals for the purpose of increasing personal prestige. On ths 


other, there seems to have been a powerful desire to attain material wealth. By 
'6 In cases where several parallel patri-lineages oc« ied t O illa here might be more 
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possessing more goods and pigs than his fellow villagers a man could, through a 
large feast and distribution, enhance his prestige. Because of this strong social 
drive, the desire for material possessions assumed at times dominating proportions. 
How could it be satisfied ? 

Conventionally, a person could rely on some benevolent spirit to supply him 
with the goods he required. If he treated that spirit with respect, and carried out 
its injunctions carefully, these would inevitably come to him. Loot in warfare, gifts 
through informal channels, were all viewed in this way. 

This attitude becomes clearer from a study of relevant mythology. A common 
theme concerns two brothers, one of whom comes upon a snail, or a tree, or a bush 
marrow, living alone among its huge gardens and its pigs. He is kind to this creature, 
which finally gives him a tiny parcel to take home. Alternatively, he may refrain 
from killing a small marsupial ; or, climbing a tall tree, he finds a girl living among 
its branches, and because he does not harm her, he is given a tiny parcel by her 
husband. Returning to his village he calls all the people together. An oven is 
made and vegetable foods cooked ; but people begin to grumble when they see no 
pigs have been killed. From his bag the man takes his small parcel, and unwrapping 
it finds within it quantities of pig meat—more than sufficient to satisfy all the 
assembly. This particular marsupial, cucumber or spirit may continue to be a 
source of wealth ; but eventually the second brother, jealous of the other’s windfall, 
tries his own luck. However, he does not observe the rules, and injures or kills his 
brother’s benefactor, thus inadvertently putting an end to the supply. 

The important point revealed in such myth fantasies is the belief in benevolent 
spirits, who appear in various shapes or may be spirits of the dead, and who will 
provide human beings with wealth providing they behave in an acceptable way, 
We need not examine all the implications of this belief in relation to contemporary 
life. It is sufficient merely to indicate its relevance to our subject, as providing 
1 congenial basis for the acceptance of a cargo movement. 

One other aspect needs attention. If, as we shall see, these eastern Highlanders 
were prepared to accept a cargo movement, just how satisfying was their own life ? 
It is not possible, at present, to answer this question, for any serious attempt to gauge 
social integration and cohesion would require a much more detailed survey of this 
aspect. However, we can make a few broad assumptions which will aid us in our 
discussion. 

From our point of view, the spasmodic inter-district fighting, with its con- 
ventional acceptance of ‘“‘ treachery ’’ and surprise attacks, would be linked with a 
general feeling of emotional insecurity. People were never quite sure who would be 
fighting them next, or from what direction the next barrage of sorcery “ poison ”’ 
would come. They lived, therefore, in stockaded villages, many with guards and 
watch-towers, and each small round house had its secret exit in preparation for 
flight. Men went continually armed, often obliged to guard their womenfolk as they 
worked in the gardens. Rarely did they journey far afield, unless forced to flee 
for their lives. There was, frequently, mutual distrust between husband and wife. 
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There were no firm alliances between districts ; and signs of conflict were apparent 
even within the district, as well as within the patri-lineage with its male sibling 
rivalry. A district was never certain just how long it could maintain its fighting 
position against adjacent villages and districts, or just when its villages would be 
burned to the ground, possessions looted or destroyed, gardens laid waste, and its 
members wounded or killed. Nor was there any assuredness of welcome in another 
district for the escaping villagers. 

Nevertheless, in the face of such conditions some degree of emotional immunity, 
some balance of tensions, seems to have been achieved. Betrothals and marriages 
were contracted fairly frequently between different districts, as well as within the 
district itself, and women continued to produce children. However severe the 
fighting, the desire for children seems to have remained consistent: abortion, 
infanticide and contraceptive measures were virtually unknown. Initiations, 
festivals and peace-ceremonies were held at irregular intervals. Despite suspicion 
or open hostility, there was active social intercourse between neighbouring villages 
and districts; and the routine activities of life continued, except for intermittent 
interruptions. 

Brought up in an atmosphere of distrust, of potential physical insecurity, 
members of this society were encouraged to be self-assertive and aggressive as the 
only means of consolidating their status within the community. We need not here 
digress to consider the integrative features of warfare, but sufficient has been said 
to indicate that it served a useful purpose from this point of view. Fighting afforded 
to both men and women a potential source of additional wealth, as well as of corpses 
for feasting. Moreover (an important feature), it provided a means by which a man 
could acquire personal prestige, developing his fame as a warrior. Warfare as an 


institution is reflected in the social structure of these communities, as well as in 





other aspects of the culture—marriage and betrothal, initiation, magic, religion, 
economics and law. . 

We may assume, therefore, that under indigenous conditions there was a high 
degree of social integration, even in such circumstances of warfare and physical 
insecurity: and that people found their way of life sufficiently exciting, and 
individually remunerative, to be in varying degrees satisfying. 

Against this background, then, we may examine the manifestation known as 


the cargo movement. 


THE PROBLEM 
Dr. Mair mentions that ‘‘a notable feature of the reaction of the peoples of 
New Guinea to white rule is the occurrence at different times in almost every part 
of the Australian territories of a manifestation which used to be known as the 
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‘Vailala Madness,’ but is now more commonly described as the ‘ cargo cult,’18 
All movements of this kind have certain features in common. One of the most 
striking is the insistence that a “ cargo”’ of European goods is to be sent by the 


ancestors or deceased spirits; this may or may not be part of a general reaction 
against Europeans, with an overtly expressed desire to be free from alien domination, 
Usually the underlying theme is a belief that all trade goods were sent by ancestors 
or spirits as gifts for their descendants, but have been misappropriated on the way 
by Europeans. F. E. Williams, to whom the iconoclastic element was its most 
important feature, suggested various reasons for such a movement.!® We shall 
discuss these after presentation of the eastern Highlands material. Since one 
of its most obvious features is the expectation of material goods, the label ‘‘ Cargo 
Cult ” or ‘‘ Cargo Movement ”’ is retained in this context. A new term would tend 
to confuse the issues. Nevertheless, it should be understood that this is a “‘ blanket,” 
and merely denotative, term, not descriptive of all its manifestations and motives. 


Professor Firth, discussing the significance of such Cargo Cult movements, 
states that “ despite their variation in form, they have a certain functional similarity. 
They are essentially reactions by the native people themselves, without European 
prompting, to the new forces introduced through contact with the West. * They 
express on the one hand native dissatisfaction with existing conditions. On the 
other hand, they are attempts to get an adjustment. This adjustment is sought 
through native means. ?The attitude here is complex.’ There is, as we have seen, 
a desire for goods. The natives have been inadequately supplied with such by 
Europeans, who monopolize them ; they now reject European aid, and rely on native 
forms of organization in their new movement! This, states Firth, is the argument 
on a rational level. At this juncture, other than rational elements enter. The 
goods are conceived as being in the nature of a right accruing to the would-be 
possessor: it is morally proper that they should receive such goods, and the effort 
to obtain them is infused with moral fervour: the values of the organization are 
conceived as applying to corporate unity—“ it is the good of the community which 
is an ostensible object of the activity.’’ As the natives can see no immediate way of 
attaining what they desire, they rely on certain elements of their traditional beliefs : 
through the intervention of their ancestors and deceased spirits, or through magical 
performances, they can cause ships and also planes to bring supplies to meet their 
requirements [his is said to be deried directly from wartime conditions, when 


many natives realized the vast wealth or mass of resources which were the 


8 | E. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. Haddon Five New Religious Cults in British New 
Guinea Hibbert Journal, Vol. XV, No. 3, 1917, pp. 448-63 J. H. P. Murray, in Papua Annual 
R f, IQII-I p. 14 A. E. Oelrichs .. p. 129; Copland King, 72bid., 1912-13, p. 154; 
j 1919-20, pp. 116-8 L. A. Flint, Report of A.R.M. Ioma District, 1., 1920-21, p. 43; 

1928-29, pp. 19-20, 107-9; F. E. Williams, ‘‘ The Vailala Madness and the Destruction of 
Native Ceremonies in the Gulf Division Papuan Anthropology Report, No. 4, 1923, Pt. Moresby ; 
F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magi 928, pp. 3-101 F. E. Williams, [The Vailala Madness in 
Retrospect,’’ Essays presented to C. G. Seligman, 1934, pp. 369 ff., and Drama of Ovokolo, 1940, 
pp. 123-4, 418; L. Mair p. cit., pp. 64-68. 


19 fF Williams 





Mair, op. ctt., p 5 
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Europeans’.) Professor Firth comments: “ Here is an 1 
between wants and the means of satisfaction,’’ so that 
fantasy. 

It is necessary at this juncture to clarify what we m 
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To answer this question in any satisfactory way, we must be acquainted, first, 
with the main cultural themes in these eastern Highland societies : the cargo move- 
ment must be viewed in its cultural perspective, against the background of indigenous 
life. Second, we must know the forms of alien contact to which these native people 
were subjected. How were alien ideas transmitted, and through them what changes 
were wrought ? What was the general native attitude towards Europeans? Did 
these attitudes undergo modification, and how did such ideas filter down to the area 
under discussion ? 

[n the third place, we must examine the “ stages ’’ (or “ levels of development ”’) 
leading up to the culmination in the cargo movement and see how they developed. 
Then we must consider whether there was an acknowledged diffusion of the cargo 
movement idea. What were its manifestations in adjacent areas, and how did these 
spread into this region? Next we must consider the culminative manifestation ; 
were native expectations in this movement compatible with previous expectations, 
and what was their influence on indigenous life? Finally, with its virtual dis- 
appearance, were any of its elements sublimated and channelized in other activities ? 
Are there any indications of a possible revival ? 

Broadly speaking, then, we are concerned with the growth of this movement 
and its manifestation in the eastern Highland area. How did it develop, and what 
was the extent of local participation? And what underlying motives are still 
present, perhaps, in attitudes and behaviour to-day ? 


[HE ADVENT OF THE ALIEN 

During the 1930's the people of this district heard for the first time the drone 
of an aeroplane, and they were afraid (Appendix One). What could this be? Was 
it the sound of flood waters, or of an earthquake ? Had they heard wrongly—perhaps 
it was only the sound of a cassowary ? But the noise continued, and presently 
there came into sight a large shining bird—a plane. In terror they fell to the ground, 
until it had passed, not daring to look up again for fear they would be instantly 
killed. Rising at last, they melted some pigs’ fat over a fire, and poured it upon the 
earth as a libation to the ancestral spirits. Then they took croton leaves and tied 
them to their hair and to the handles of their bags, as a protection against the deadly 
powers of the thing they had seen. They discussed it among themselves: “ If we 
look at this thing, we will certainly die.” 

A new era had dawned for these people, and any consideration of the events 
which followed must take into account this initial traumatic experience. At first 
they were aware only of something strange, unprecedented in their experience—and 
they were awed and afraid. 

As time went by, other planes were heard and seen, and rumours filtered down 
from the northern Kamano, around the newly established patrol post at Kainantu. 
It was said that this plane was called the “‘ Mother Bird of the Sky,” and carried 
within its belly many white men, disgorging them when it landed. Reports coming 
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down to the Usurufa, Fo:re, Jate and southern Kamano were erratic and con- 
tradictory, and it was some time before they were convinced that aliens had really 
come to their country. Their feeling of awe for the to:kt:ver “‘ bird ’’ diminished. 
They were still fearful of it and what it had brought ; but because it did them no 
direct harm, and because they had become used to its noise and appearance they 


considered they had been deceived—the mystery had, to some extent at least, been 


solved. Still later, some of their menfolk went to Kainantu and saw this “ bird ” 
and its progeny for the first time. 

From this initial impact until the early 1940's, rumours were rife. What 
information these southern people did receive filtered down only slowly, for such 
social intercourse as there was between the districts was marred by suspicion, none 
fully trusting the words of another. They learned, however, that there was a “ big 
something ’’ at Kainantu: not a man, but “ another kind,” red skinned, with only 
hands and face showing, and the rest of the body clothed (sce Appendix Two). 
“Why did they come ?”’ people asked ; and they were afraid, because they could 
not find an answer. So they took special leaves, used as a relish with pig, chewed 
them and spat over the food, dividing the meat among them. Eating such leaves, 
it was said, would protect them from any harm which might come from this news of 
the Europeans’ presence. So anxious were some men to obtain more information 
that they organized a courtship excursion (mo:71), and leaving their own villages 
came north to Tirokai (Tirokavi) in Kamano territory, where they built a courtship 
house. They boasted that the Europeans could come down to see them at this 
activity : so they feasted and sprayed their meat with chewed leaves and continued 
with their courtship. 

Later on some cloth came south, sent by the northern Kamano, and all the 
people looked at it. Because it was something they had not seen before, and conse- 
quently feared, they took some mi:gufa leaves and rubbed the cloth with them and 
then swallowed them: “ they might die seeing new things, if they didn’t do this.”’ 
Swallowing the leaves, which through rubbing had absorbed some of the power of the 
object, brought them into intimate contact with it, neutralizing any harmful effects 
the object might have. (This accounts also, to some extent, for the embraces and 
caresses used conventionally in greeting, and is significant also in relation to can- 
nibalism.) Men from the Fo:mu district (Kamano linguistic unit) were the first, 
apart from those in the immediate vicinity of Kainantu, actually to see the Europeans: 
on returning to their village, they rubbed their eyes with these leaves, and ate them. 
However, although a few of the southern, people were assembled near Tirokai in 
order to welcome the Europeans, the latter did not arrive. 

The desire to obtain material goods from these Europeans was possibly born, 
then, when these people saw the cloth for the first time ; they wanted to make their 
peace with the cloth, to become familiar with it, rendering it common-place, in 
order that they might possess it. 

[here was much speculation as to who these Europeans were and whence they 
came. It was said that since they came out of the sky, they must have come from 
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the sky world?’ ; they were red in colouring because they had been close to the sun : 
they had control of the lightning and of other natural elements: and they were 
powerful spirits. On the other hand, it was said they were spirits who had come from 
Anabaga, the Land of the Dead, or their own ancestors revivified and sent by the 
great Creative Fertility Spirits, Jugumishanta and Morofo:nu. These beliefs relating 
to the origin of Europeans are still current. That is to say, a dead native would be 
re-incarnated as a European (Appendix Three). This was, in some cases, regarded 
as a two-way process, deceased Europeans returning as natives. Such a belief 
reduced in some degree their feelings of awe in relation to the newcomers ; but it 
did not eradicate fear, or the idea that some harm would accrue from their presence. 
Examining contemporary attitudes concerning this initial period of indirect contact, 
we are told (Appendix Three) that the natives regarded Europeans in a patronizing 
manner—‘‘ we understood all about their coming,” they claim, “‘ but you (Europeans) 
did not. We have wider comprehension than you.’’24 It was not long before they 
came to regard the European as a potential source of wealth.?® 

Phis initial period, then, was mainly one of rumour, of tentatively investigating 
the presence of the aliens, attempting to find reasons for their coming and to correlate 
them with the local background. In this way, a positive attitude towards the 
Europeans was established. 

Although we cannot, from the available data, examine. chronologically each 
successive stage in this development of attitudes towards the Europeans (thus it is 
virtually impossible to fix a certain idea or attitude at any point of time), we may 
observe that an impact of major importance had occurred, and that certain attitudes 
were in the process of crystallization. The nature of this impact was such that the 
local people were able with little difficulty to incorporate the Europeans into their 
own scheme of existence as ‘“‘ benevolent ”’ spirits—who might, however, after the 
fashion of spirits, behave unpredictably, so that certain precautions were necessary 
in respect of them. 


REACTION 

Historical sequence, then, is difficult to establish, especially since we must rely 
on construct pictures from the natives themselves. At about this time, however, 
before the Japanese war and before this southern region was visited by Europeans, 
there was a reaction of a positive kind. This reaction was a result of rumours— 
but rumours rather different from those which had initially filtered down. As the 
natives around the Kainantu patrol post became increasingly familiar with Europeans, 
they came to look upon them as a possession peculiarly their own ; and they used 


their new knowledge to impress and frighten their less sophisticated neighbours. 


There are myths relating to the sky world, and to the visits of sky people to the earth 
24 This attitude will be discussed later It is not necessarily identical with earlier attitudes 
since it was revealed during our field work period in 1951-52 ind there is a tendency to project 


such ideas into the near past 
25 Vide Appendix Three, final part, which deals with present-day conditions and not the 


initial period of contact 
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While the initial rumours were in the form of explan: 


observation, the second wave consisted mainly of distortions, and alarms, calculated 


to unsettle and disturb them. Spreading fan-wise from 


rumours would, inevitably, be considerably elaborated 


of mouth from one village to another Reaction to 
villages, took the form of a social response to a general 


\ rumour spread down from the northern Kamano (see Appendix [‘our), to 


the effect that now the Europeans had come all pri 


bv snakes which, sent by the Europeans, would enter 


this, the husbands of such women made skin ibs 
round their necks to hide their dilated bellies and so ce 
doubly sure, they prepared beaten bark “ cloth,’ which 
their pubes, passing between their legs and attached 
back. This was apparently done to all women, pregnat 
it is not possible to estimate the number) were apparei 
practised abortion, killing their unborn children in ord 


We can perhaps gauge the relative importance of suc 


that followed. Abortion had not, as far as could be ascertained, been practised to 


anv extent; children were always desired and n 


warfare. Here, however, under these new conditions 
socially sanctioned. 

Thus the next message that snakes would com« 
Katokatoveifa:ni, following as it did on the first threat, 
rhe case given in Appendix Five is an elaboration of 


expressed that this spirit (or spirits), with two snakes, 


und enter the vulvz of all women, particularly pregna 
would eat the unborn children. The men built a lar; 
hold all members of the parallel patri-lineages 

one small village ; some villages had two or thres 
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wn 


prepared an oven. Over the green leaves of a special variety of croton they had 
collected, over the door-posts of the house, and over all the pregnant women they 
sprinkled pigs’ blood: this was in the form of a sacrifice to the spirits of the dead, 
the blood negativizing any harmful effect the Katokatoveifa:ni and snakes might 
have. The croton is of great significance here, for in this case it represents the 
ancestors ; the sprinkling of blood is thus a form of libation. 

When the pork was removed from the oven presents of choice pieces were made 
to the women, and all feasted ; then some slept, while others kept watch. They 
continued in this way for ten days, not moving beyond the stockade. By that time 
all the firewood was finished. On the eleventh day, after much talking, the men 
decided to abandon the house and return to normal living??: they declared that 
again they had been deceived by the Kamano, for neither the spirit nor the snakes 
had appeared. Emerging, they killed more pigs and sprinkled blood around the 
house as well as on all the women ; then they removed the bark coverings and threw 
them away. 

Shortly after this, there followed another rumour (Appendix Six)—that all 
black pigs would die and rot. The men again built a large house, dividing it into 
two compartments, one for the men and one for women and children ; they killed 
all their black pigs and held a feast. Just how long they stopped in this house we 
are not told. 

About this time a man came back from the northern Kamano with news that 
the spirits of the dead had returned to Kainantu, and were prepared to give shells 
and other items of wealth to all their friends and relatives. This was, apparently, 
the first suggestion of that sort ; it is a significant link in the chain of events leading 
to the development of the cargo movement. Towards the end of the text (Appendix 
Six) we are told that one man was incredulous, and threatened the traveller with a 
stick, but the latter retorted that the maize (corn) would hear such words of disbelief 
and carry them back to the European (the inference being that the spirits of the 
dead would be slighted and instead of bringing gifts would bring harm). He tried 
to persuade the sceptic to chew a special leaf, indicating that the news he had heard 
was novel and gratifying, and in order to counteract any harmful effects. But the 
sceptic refused to co-operate.?% 

Although such rumours may perhaps have met with some individual opposition, 
on the whole they seem to have been accepted ; and this acceptance created a state 
of tension. The cases cited here could have been duplicated in respect of any of the 
adjacent districts in the neighbourhood under discussion. Although ordinary 
activities were not discontinued, they were disturbed. Fighting went on much as 
usual, but people are said to have been thinking more and more about the unpre- 


t 
cedented happenings two or three days’ journey away from them. Some positive 


27 It is said that the deciding factor in abandoning the house was the congestion within, 
several men and women being caught in adultery. 

28 It must be borne in mind that the text was recorded after the event, from the sceptic 
himself, when the rumour had proved to be without foundation. 
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effects such as practising abortion, the destruction of dark skinned pigs, and the 
wastage of vegetables stored in the large collective houses had a profound effect on 
them. The succession of responses, from initial awe to fear in varying degrees, to 
expectation of material recompense of the spirits (i.e. Europeans) were treated 
properly, seems to have left them a little confused. 

3efore the Japanese war, and before this area was visited by a European, 
material goods began to find their way into the villages south and south-west of 
Kainantu. This might be said to have followed the rumour that the spirits were 
prepared to give shells and other forms of wealth to their friends and relatives (see 
Appendix Six). The expression used is “‘ to give pay to all their friends.’’ This 
may be interpreted as meaning that, on the one hand, the spirits would “ pay ”’ or 
recompense their friends and relatives for having attended to their mourning 
ceremonies—for having eaten their flesh, anointed their bones with pigs’ blood and 
buried them in their paternal garden, planting crotons above the site ; and on the 
other, that they would resume their former economic obligations—that is, continue 
to present gifts to a wife’s brother ; contribute goods, along with other members of 
the patri-lineage, on the betrothal of a son or brother’s son, the marriage of a daughter, 
or the initiation of a nephew; honour the reciprocal duties of the brother-sister 


9 


relationship as well as that between male and female menafu,?® and so on. At first, 
evidently, it was not conceived as being the one-sided arrangement into which it 
later developed, but it was an attempt to incorporate the spirits of the dead (who 
had now returned, alive, in the shape of Europeans) into their own economic and 
social framework. 

[his notion was further encouraged when word came that people working in the 
vicinity of Kainantu and Raipinka were receiving goods in return for their services, 
or for the sale of food. The sa-:gt:tomba workers, as they were called (see Appendix 
Seven) brought first to the southern folk the idea of the ‘“‘ compound ”’ (connoting 
both labour and remuneration, but principally a means of obtaining novel items of 
wealth). Several Markham Valley men walked down to Numparu and on to Kemiju, 
adjacent to the Kogu district. The local people were afraid of them, but the Kogu 
men plucked up sufficient courage to kill some pigs and take them meat, receiving in 
return their first steel axe. Vegetables were then brought up to the visitors, who 
gave in return various shells. With the axe, the men proceeded to cut down a tree ; 
the shavings and sawdust they collected, mixed with the mi:gufa leaf, and ate, both 
to safeguard themselves and to show their pleasure 

In this way the people iearnt that there was some channel through which they 
could obtain European goods—some potential means of satisfying a desire which had 
been created when some of the alien commodities came south for the first time (see 
Appendix Two). The opportunities were extended with the establishment of a 
Mission station at Raipinka, but the southern people still relied on trade with northern 


28 Vide R. Berndt, idem. 
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villages ; objects such as axes, shells, tins and cloth, as well as salt and newspaper, 
were becoming more plentiful. 

Although these southern Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re did not abandon 
their inter-district fighting, and rarely moved outside their district (unless forced 
to do so by the exigencies of war), they became increasingly familiar with some 
European goods. This naturally affected their material culture, and influenced 
their economic arrangements. Rumours still filtered down. Ideas concerning the 
origin of white people did not change ; but familiarity with the alien goods created a 
thirst for more, and the slowness with which these came south caused some 
antagonism, a feeling that they were being withheld—that their own folk (the 
Europeans as spirits of the dead) were in some way angry with them, or perverse as 
spirits are wont to be. 

[his state of affairs was intensified with the outbreak of the Japanese war and 
the withdrawal of the Missions, as well as the severe curtailment of Administration 
activities at Kainantu. Even close to Kainantu itself, many villages which had 
been regarded as “‘ controlled ’’ took up fighting again. 


[THE CARGO MOVEMENT 

The “ Cargo Cult ’? movement® spread into the Kainantu district either during 
or immediately after the war, and presently found its way down to the southern 
Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re villages. It was apparently active in the Kogu 
and neighbouring districts towards the end of 1947, when the first patrol party visited 
the area.*! Natives say that it went far south towards the Papuan-New Guinea 
border, wnile from Kogu it spread towards Mount Michael and swung northwards 
towards Goroka ; it is said that the Administration intervened before this point 
was reached. 

However, south of Kainantu and Raipinka, in this area which was still “‘ uncon- 
trolled ’’’ and had not then been officially®? visited by Europeans, the movement 
flourished unimpeded. By the time it had reached this region, the natives considered 
themselves “‘ cheated ”’ by the spirits (Europeans). Their rightful heritage had been 
diverted elsewhere. Where, they asked, were their goods ? 

[he introduction of the movement suited this mood of frustration, offering as 
it did some positive direction—a way in which their vague feelings of resentment 
could find expression in action. It was the more readily accepted because, we are 
told, these people had been paying increasing attention to this matter of the aliens 
ind their wealth. 


°In pidgin English the « Oo movement is called among som yphisticated Kamano 

vamaneza) ’ possibly meanin ‘throw them away ” ) thing 

‘t Patrol Report, No. K5/1947-48, by R. I. Skinner, A.D.O. 

2 Up to 1947 there had been six visits by Europeans not on official patrols first bout 
942, a miner walked south to Papua after the Japanese invasion of New Guinea ; then came two 
nen (officials) from the Bena sub-district and three other visits from the Ben ide to find a 
wrecked plane (probably in 1943-4 and some time prior to 1947 a European came to Maiuife, 


1 little north of Kogu, where he burnt houses and fired at natives in the kunai grass 
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A cold wind blew across the land: into Agarabe (Agarve) territory, south 
through the Kamano, the Usurufa, the Jate, the Fo:re and on towards the Papuan 
border (Appendix Eight). This zona wind (also called haykaru zane, in Kamano, 
meaning “‘ ghost thing ’’) brought “‘ the spirit,’ unidentified, but possibly signifying 
the spirits of the dead (or Europeans). When the zona blew all (or many of) the 
people, all over the country in every village throughout this wide area, began to 
shiver and shake (tetet, tetethudni:a or gozt’glihudnt) ; this shaking is translated in 
pidgin English as “‘ guria,” and is similar to (but distinguished from) a shaking 
sickness caused through sorcery. (It is possible too that there is some relationship 
between this and the paroxysms manifested in the Baigona cult,** and the jipart 
of the Taro Cult.*4) 

Once the tefet has possessed the people of a village, they continue shivering 
involuntarily, but intermittently, for an undetermined period. They set to work to 
clear a patch of ground, where they build a large house similar to those mentioned 
above (vide Appendixes Four, Five and Six). They collect oven stones, cut lengths 
of wood, and pick leaves ; these they put inside the house, which is regarded as a 
“store,” while the stones, leaves and wood represent commodities—paper and 
rifles and knives. They kill pigs, and with the blood anoint these objects as well as 
the house itself, and (in the initial stages) themselves ; the meat, either raw or cooked, 
is placed on a special platform erected before the house. 

The ¢e¢et is an important feature: the zona blows, and as the wind touches the 
people—men, women and children—they become possessed by the spirit which is 
within the zona, and start to shiver as if all have been “ poisoned’”’ by nagliza 
sorcery. 

The large house was first intended, apparently, to counteract the harmful effects 
of the zona rather than to serve as a ‘‘ store.’”’ It was assumed to be a place in which 
the spirit would dwell, and the symbolic knives, rifles, stores and paper were meant to 
provide it with a congenial setting on the assumption that it was a deceased spirit 
and hence a European who would own such goods. A cleavage of opinion occurred 
later. However, the meat on the platform was an offering to the zona spirit, and was 
left to rot ; and the ground about the house and platform was swept clear, after the 
manner of Europeans. 


3 F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic, p. 8: paroxysms became the general vogue among all 
who were affected by the cult. 

34F. E. Williams, op. cit., pp. 10, 48-56, 86-94 e¢ seq.—reeling, staggering, and a violent 
shaking of the head and limbs: there was no attempt to control these actions, and they commonly 
ended in mild contortions and paroxysms. Williams points out (p. 51) that a most interesting 
phase of the jipari is its collective character or transmissibility, and because of this collective 
nature of the jiparvi the Taro Cult spread rapidly (p. 52). The “ contagious ’’ quality of the 
jipavi is similar to the zona and its ¢etei. The natives attribute jipari to possession of the subject 
by the a#iti or spirit, either of the taro itself or of a dead man (p. 53): this resembles the fetes 
of the eastern Highlands zona, the wind containing spirit(s)—-the ‘‘ ghost thing.” 
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The ¢etet of the zona was apparently always a collective phenomenon*®: the 
people seem to have been initially affected,°* although later pseudo leaders arose 
and some people avoided all contact with it. At first there was no resistance, but 
later some did resist the zona. There are no cases of people individually falling 
under the spell of the feted. 


To discuss this phenomenon more fully we must consider its several manifesta- 
tions, all broadly similar and extending over a period of approximately five years, 
Some were accompanied by the /efei ; in others there is no mention of it. In most of 
the following examples a certain scepticism is expressed and some natives (e.g., 
headmen) take it on themselves to disband the activities associated with it; this 
may indeed be rationalization after the event : but there is sufficient reliable informa- 
tion to demonstrate its initial popularity and its gradual waning. We must remember 
too that this scepticism did not spring entirely from the people themselves, but, 
except in one case noted in Appendix Nine, was induced by outside pressure— 
exercised largely through the officially appointed headmen (the /uluat and tultul) 
and men under Mission influence.%? 

When the /etet came to Aga:fi in Kamano territory (Appendix Nine) all the 
people built a large house inside which, on a platform, they placed stones, symbolizing 
European goods. Around the house they planted crotons and flowering shrubs, 
and when all was completed, adults and children entered to sleep. One night, when 
men and women were lying in close proximity, a certain man copulated with the 
wife of another ; this led to dissension, and to a fight between husband and wife. 
All left the house and gathered on the cleared ritual ground of the village, where 


86 The majority of the people participated together in the activities associated with the 
movement ; and it is in this sense that “‘ collective ’’’ is used throughout this paper. Later on, 
however, the nature of this participation underwent a change, and the group did not respond as a 
social unit. To emphasize the distinction between the earlier stages and the final period, when 
the movement was instituted or kept alive by one or more leaders, with a relatively small follow- 
ing, we have here used the term “‘ individual ”’ (in contrast to ‘‘ collective ’’) manifestations. 

36 Cf. F. E. Williams (op. cit., p. 55), in regard to the Taro Cult: “‘. . . whole villages may 
be at times simultaneously overtaken by the shaking-fit. With the rank and file who fall victims 
to the jipart in its collective form, I believe the symptoms are largely involuntary.’”’ However, 
it is not possible here to divide the fefei into degrees of possession, as Williams has done for the 
Taro Cult jipari (pp. 55-56), or for the Vailala Madness (‘‘ The Vailala Madness and the Destruction 
of Ceremonies in the Gulf Division,’’ Anthropology Report No. 4, p. 9). The tetet was a transitory 
phenomenon ; it was not consciously simulated by those affected; and although the latter 
might be classified as temporarily unbalanced mentally, we must remember that this manifestation 
apparently involved all members of the community, and was the “‘ norm ”’ at that time. 

In the Pai-Marire ritual (Maori, New Zealand) a sign of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
any of the participants was a cold shivering, and after the cold shivering had passed off they were 
inspired with the gift of languages (New Zealand House of Representatives, 1865, E4). In the 
revivals of the Spirit Movement in parts of the Calabar Province, south-eastern Nigeria, the 
manifestation of the “ spirit ’’ among the adherents of the movement took the form of quaking 
or shaking (R. F. G. Adams, ‘‘ Oberi okaime: A new African Language and Script,’”’ Africa, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 24). See also F. E. Williams (Ovokaiva Magic, pp. 86-92). Such mani- 
festations are possibly linked with religious hysteria, of which there are many examples—e.g., 
accompanying the ‘‘ Ghost Dance ”’ ceremonies, or the cargo cult in the Mekeo (vide C. Belshaw, 
““ Recent History of Mekeo Society,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 1, pp. 5-6). 

87 The Lutheran Mission had been established in the Kainantu region since before 1931, 
but it was not until after the recent war that native evangelists began to enter the southern region 
under discussion. 
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they held an informal court and passed judgment on the guilty parties. The ‘‘ cargo” 
house was abandoned and eventually fell into decay. 


An interesting point about this example is the occupancy of the “ cargo house ” 
by both men and women, reminiscent of the initial reactions to rumours (vide 
Appendixes Four, Five and Six). It would appear that here the house was not 
regarded as an abode of the zona spirit, and it is possible that at this juncture the 
stones were not regarded as being solely for the use of the zona, but were viewed as 
symbols for possible metamorphosis—inferring a desire for material goods. That 
such a movement was having a marked effect on indigenous behaviour patterns can 
be seen by the fact that both men and women were sharing the one house, whereas 
normally the men of a patri-lineage or clan slept apart from their womenfolk. Only 
in the case of a general crisis (as noted in the earlier examples given above, when 
men and women faced together the threat of the spirit snakes) would such an innova- 
tion be contemplated. However, the hold of the movement was less strong than it 
appeared—as is evident from their willingness to abandon it in the face of an isolated 
case of adultery. 

At Kogu itself it is said (Appendix Ten) that at the time of the zona and fetet, 
people not only cleared the ground around the houses but also washed themselves 
(a practice not customary in this area). Men talked about the store houses they had 
erected, and their intention of building many houses to receive the goods which 
were to come. One elderly man and his wife** are said to have dreamt that the 
ghosts (spirits of the dead) were singing, “‘ Open the door, open the door of the 
ghosts!’’ It is assumed that this refers to the spirits who desire the dreamer(s) 
to open their hut door in order to bring in goods for them. 

In the Grufi (Garufe) district in the southern Kamano language group, first 
visited by patrols in 1946 (although a couple of men had earlier gone further north 
and come under Lutheran influence), the zona caught all the people, particularly 
the ‘“‘ big men ’’—the leaders (Appendix Eleven). News spread up to Raipinka 
Mission some time during 1947-48, and two “ school boys,’’ Timikasa and A‘anavi, 
both from Grufi, came south to investigate. Ostensibly, however, their purpose 
in coming was to “ spread the word of God.” On arrival they found a platform 
erected on which vegetable foods and pigs had been placed as offerings to the spirits 
of the dead. Nearby was a small house said to contain “ muskets.” These two 
men investigated its contents, and finding only crude wooden rifles, dragged some 
out into the open. Just inside the door was an archeological stone mortar.*® They 
spoke to one another in Kate, discussing the “ rifles ’ and what they would do. 


38 It is possible that she alone dreamt this, but in describing her experience she insisted that 
her husband had shared it. Dreams in relation to the cargo movements of this region are rare ; 
another example appears in Appendix Fourteen. 

89 Now in the possession of the writer ; its story, together with others, is presented in ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Significance of Pre-Historic Stone Objects in the Eastern Central Highlands of New 
Guinea,’ by R. Berndt (forthcoming). 

40 The coastal language which the Lutheran Mission has introduced into the Highlands as a 
lingua franca, 
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They pointed out to the villagers that these weapons were only of wood, and that 
they had been deceived: but all sat sullenly staring at the ground, letting the dust 
run between their fingers. Timikasa threatened to return to Raipinka and tell the 
authorities ; in anger, one leader named Jafave attempted to fight him and threw 
him into the bushes. A‘anavi took out a box of matches and began to set alight to 
the “‘ cargo house,”’ as well as certain of the men’s huts. He was warned by Timikasa 
not to burn his own “ father’s ’’ house. 

Then Timikasa harangued the people, telling them that they had been deceived 
into killing their best pigs and ravaging their gardens for vegetable foods which 
were left to rot. ‘‘ I scolded them,” he says, telling them that the “ talk of God” 
had come. After this the two young Mission men returned to Raipinka. 

Soon afterwards a message was sent to Timikasa that the Grufi men would 
kill him. ‘‘ We were on the verge of receiving rifles, axes and so on, and you spoilt 
it all,” they said. 

Timikasa and his elder brother (also a Lutheran “ school boy ’’) went down to 
Grufi to meet the accusations, taking with them a cane*!; they were not strangers, 
they reassured themselves, as this was their real home. 

On arrival at Katiparo, one of the Grufi villages, they were again warned, but 
they walked on until at night they arrived at the village they wanted. All the 
people were singing hymns, for Mission influence had reached this area. Timikasa 
and his brother entered a large house in which the men were smoking (cigarettes) 
and sat down. After a time one of the men spoke to him, “‘ You are one of our own 
boys and yet you spoilt it all—you weren’t a stranger.” They argued together, and 
Timikasa countered by blaming the Grufi people for “‘ spoiling the word of God, which 
we brought. Before all you people were like pigs and dogs, but now the Mission and 
the patrol officer comes, and you should all be good.” 

“Ts it true that we shall receive goods ? ”’ they asked. One man called Erampa 
had four cartridges, and holding them up he said, “‘ If we have these, it (the cargo 
movement) must be true. You have spoilt it all.’’ But Timikasa replied that these 
cartridges had come from a wrecked air force plane near Mo:ge. After this, so we 
are told,* all the men were ashamed and “ lost this ghost talk ’’—that is, the cargo 
movement. A number of issues are at stake here, apart from the impact and effects 
of this movement. It seems, however, that this manifestation was not unlike the 
others ; it had apparently the full support of the majority of the people, as well as 
of the village and district leaders. It resembles our examples from Funantina 
(Appendix Twelve) and Tirokai (Appendix Fifteen), in the importance placed on 
the symbolic rifles. Most important, however, was the pressure brought to bear 
by the two Mission converts, and the initial stubborn resistance of the people. 

At Funantina too (Kamano) near the district of Tapu, a large house was built, 
and in it lived three women and a number of men (Appendix Twelve). This house 


“1 The significance of the cane will be discussed later. 
#2 However, this episode is related by Timikasa himself. 
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was called a store, and within it were placed stones, pieces of wood, white sand and 
insect-marked leaves; these represented goods, rifles, salt and letters. People 
said that Europeans had been their friends, but although they had given some goods 
these were not enough. Now they themselves had rifles (made from wood) and 
would shoot these Europeans; and if patrol officers came down after them, they 
would fight. The leader of this movement, Kari‘enu, talked a lot about his rifles : 
people killed pigs and offered them to him as propitiatory gifts, hoping that when the 
time came he would share his wealth with them. Having attacked the Administra- 
tion, he proceeded to sneer at those men at Tapu who had come under the influence 
of the Lutheran Mission. It is said that the people came to the representative of the 
Mission at Tapu, to a man named Rama:gu, and told him about this. He gathered 
together his ‘‘ school boys’ (his adherents, young men under his influence) and they 
all marched on Funantina; they were, however, warned by onlookers that they 
would be shot. Arriving at the “ store’ in which Kari‘enu sat with his followers, 
Rama:gu and his “ school boys ”’ surrounded it and threatened the inmates, who 
scattered and ran away. Kari‘enu was taken captive and his hands tied behind his 
back. He was asked whether he really had genuine rifles, and answered that he had 
merely deceived them. Then he attempted to bribe them to release him; but 
Rama:gu and his friends refused the bribe, saying that he had threatened them and 
they were angry, and proceeded to thrash him. Later they carried him to Kainantu, 
where he was brought before a court and sentenced, and released only after about 
three months. 


This case is of interest because it shows that relatively few people were under 
the influence of the movement. In this case the large new house is definitely called 
a store, and it was occupied by the leader and his adherents—there was no accom- 
panying fefei. It would appear that there was some extension of the original idea 
that the symbolic goods were for the spirits of the dead. The movement had two 
main features: the symbolic goods would be subject to metamorphosis for the 
believer, and if this were to take place, the Europeans would have to be punished— 
hence the presence of wooden muskets. Just how far this conception was present 
in the earlier movements (e.g., Appendix Eight) we cannot discover. Here it is 
stated clearly that the Europeans were first regarded as friends and “ they gave us 
pay (goods, gifts) ’’; that is, the Europeans were looked upon as spirits of the dead. 
However, with the virtual withdrawal of Europeans, except for the administration 
base, goods became very scarce. It was now said that the Europeans were with- 


“c 


holding these commodities, which were “‘ sent to us by the spirits of the dead ”’ ; 
and “‘ we want to receive all that the spirits send.’’ There seems to be a division of 
opinion and some conflict as to whether the Europeans were spirits of the dead.*% 
The leader of the movement and his adherents became possessed of “ rifles ’’ (which 

‘Ss Among the more sophisticated natives (e.g., those under Mission tutelage) the idea that 
Europeans were reincarnated spirits of the native dead was rejected. However, the majority 


of the people in the southern districts known to the writer appeared still to believe that Europeans 
were spirits of the dead. 
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were to turn into real weapons when the time came to use them),*4 and threatened 
to shoot all Europeans ; when the Europeans had finally been killed, all the symbolic 
goods in their store would be replaced by real goods; this substitution (or meta- 
morphosis) would be effected by the spirits of the dead, who would not then be under 
the domination of the Europeans. People were, however, vague as to how all this 
was to occur: faith, apparently, was the deciding factor, and the goods would fall 
into the hands of believers. The desire to obtain material goods was, however, 
basic. Apparently the movement was tolerated until the leader abused the Mission 
representative, who was considered an important man, more than equal in social 
prestige to the village leader (luluai) and his executive (tultul). Although the Mission 
had withdrawn at this time, its representati«e regarded himself as a man of substance, 
with his own bevy of adherents (i.e. ‘‘ schou. boys’’). The abuse was directed, he 
understood, not so much at the Mission (which was no longer present), but at himself 
and the prestige he derived from his position. He set out almost immediately to 
destroy the movement, because he assumed he would have the backing of the 
Administration. 


Again we see that the adherents were not strong in their faith ; on being sur- 
rounded they dispersed, and their leader was captured. The Mission representative 
cross-questioned him, and he admitted that his rifles at least were bogus. As we 
have not the leader’s own version we cannot gauge his attitude. He was however 
beaten up, taken to Kainantu, and gaoled by the patrol officer—the Mission repre- 
sentative obtaining his revenge. 

At Fo:mu, also near Tapu, two old men, said to be under the influence of sorcery, 
built a “store house’ near the grave of their father (Appendix Thirteen). There 
they constructed a pathway leading from the grave to the “ store,” and within the 
house they placed symbolic goods. During the night they sat awaiting the spirit 
of their father, who was to come and place “‘ pay’ (presumably money) upon his 
grave ; having received this, they could then go to their store, where the symbolic 
goods would miraculously have changed into real commodities, and purchase them. 
From time to time they looked at the ground, but found nothing. At last their 
children came looking for them, and brought them back, first destroying the “ store 
house.”’ After beating each old man they decided to put them in “ gaol ”’ (either 
locally, or by taking them to Kainantu) ; but they became sorry for them, considering 
that they had learnt their lesson, and released them. This example is merely an 
extension of those discussed above. It differs, however, in certain respects; thus 
it could not be called a movement, and seems to have been only an isolated individual 


44 Tt is possible that the rifles were regarded as instruments in the performance of sorcery : 
objects involving symbolic projection of missiles were not unknown in indigenous forms of sorcery. 
This could have been put forward to explain the disappearance of Europeans from the Kainantu 
region. On the other hand, it is possible that the idea of using rifles to shoot Europeans was 
introduced by Japanese contact in other regions north and north-east of Kainantu. Some of 
the Agarabe, for example, through whom the cargo cult movement spread south (Appendix 
Eight), were temporarily under the influence of the Japanese, as were natives in the Markham 
Valley. 
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case, an experiment in terms of the cargo movement proper. We are told that the 
old men’s father’s spirit was intended to supply them with the necessary money to 
purchase goods from the store they had built. It is possible that the narrators have 
distorted this aspect, and that in reality the old men expected their father’s spirit 
to leave on the grave, not money, but goods like those expected symbolically in the 
store. Like all texts on this subject, this was recorded some time after the actual 
event, and so is subject to narrators’ bias. When the cargo movement fell into 
disfavour it is possible that sorcery was blamed for what was now regarded as unusual 
or “ abnormal ”’ behaviour. But at the time when this event occurred, it apparently 
had the support of only a few people at Fo:mu ; and they were willing to punish the 
old men for their actions. 

That the cargo movement had lost its force is evident from examples such as 
the following (Appendix Fourteen). An old woman, as a result of a dream in which 
a pig spoke to her, urged the people at Namura (Kamano) to build a large house for 
pigs. When they had done so, she persuaded at least one man to kill a pig and 
place the meat on a platform within the house ; then she sang, and fastened to the 
door some coarse fern leaves as part of a magical ritual. She promised that her 
“ children ”’ would come and eat the meat and give pay to all those who supplied the 
meat. One man in particular waited and waited, but when no pay was forthcoming 
he asked the old woman when her children were coming. In confusion and shame 
she tried to run away, but angrily he seized and struck her, and had her placed in 
local ‘“‘ kalabus ”’ (detention) to perform some task as a punishment. This woman 
had no surviving children, so we assume she believed, or professed to believe, that 
the spirits of her dead children would come and “ pay ”’ all who gave them meat ; 
further, the dream content is vague, and may have been connected with the spirits 
of her deceased children. It is apparent too that at first the people were credulous, 
as a number of people helped to build the pigs’ house, and although we are told only 
the name of one man who actually placed pig-meat within it, it is inferred that many 
others also did so. Disillusionment came, however, when after a long wait no 
“pay ”’ appeared. 

At Tirokai (Kamano), too, the movement flared up to be soon abandoned 
(Appendix Fifteen). With the aid of people from nearby Numparu (Jate) a large 
house was built. The Tirokai men made wooden rifles, fastened them with leaves 
to cover them completely, then told the Numparu men that they had obtained rifles. 
In return for “‘ pay,” in the shape of a feast, they would hand some over, but the 
men were warned not to open the bundles or they would die. The Numparu men 
accordingly killed pigs, and carried them to the ovens. While some of the food 
was cooking, some Ano:nana (Usurufa) people arrived, having heard what was 
happening at Tirokai, and asked to be allowed to examine the bundles. They, too, 
were warned that death would follow such a move. However, they opened the 
Numparu men’s bundles, looked inside, and began to laugh. All the men who had 
killed pigs became very angry. To prove their point the Ano:nana men used the 
“ rifles’ as tongs to remove hot stones from the oven, while the others rushed to 
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carry the “ rifles’’ back to the special house. Pandemonium reigned for a while 
until all dispersed, the feast spoilt ; and the Tirokai were left to their shame. 


We are not told why the rifles were required—whether to supplant bows and 
arrows in internal warfare, or to use against Europeans. But it is interesting to 
notice that curiosity concerning the movement was sufficient to break down inter- 
district prejudices—at least for the time being. Some people were still credulous, 
but others—possibly through long experience of expectation, succeeded by frustra- 
tion—were sceptical. 

They had rapturously embraced the movement during its initial introduction ; 
all the people were, we are told, affected by the tete?, displayed boundless energy in 
building houses and storing the symbolic goods; the appropriate rites had been 
performed, but produced no immediate result. Still hoping for some return, they 
went back to normal routine. Spasmodically the movement continued, many 
people taking part, but still without material result. This procrastination led to 
antagonism towards the Europeans: rifles had to be obtained to drive them from 
the country, in order to leave the way clear for the spirits to give freely to their 
friends. This did not, however, receive wholehearted support—many people sat 
back to await results, but nothing happened. Individual leaders took charge, 
inspired by the movement, with their small circles of adherents. By this time, 
numbers of people were avowedly sceptical and tried to make the most of the situa- 
tion; so men like Government-appointed (or self-appointed) officials, Mission 
representatives, and so on, broke up such movements, causing at least one cargo 
“cult” leader to be brought before an administration court. Others, taking 
advantage of the credulity of some folk, accepted payments from them in return for 
promises of wealth. Cases like those mentioned in Appendixes Thirteen, Fourteen 
and Fifteen, were of this order. We assume that the shrewd leader (or leaders) 
consciously desired to turn the situation to his own profit, but it is quite possible that 
the two old men (Appendix Thirteen), the old woman (Appendix Fourteen), and the 
village leaders of Tirokai (Appendix Fifteen) genuinely believed in what they were 
doing—this we are unable to judge. But disillusionment was definitely present, 
although many, if not all, of the people were apparently ready to be credulous given 
the opportunity. 

In October 1947, when the first patrol was made into this area, the Assistant 
District Officer who led it saw at Unamuga (Kamano) a store house in which 
““ weapons ” were to have been kept. An old woman, by chewing bark and spitting 
them into a small area of swampy ground, would, he was told, obtain supplies of 
arms, ammunition and other goods. However, this patrol officer saw nothing to 
suggest that the cargo cult was still active in the area. At Kasokaso, in the Fo:re 
territory, he observed some large houses which might have been erected for the same 
purpose. He believed that the cult story first reappeared after its suppression in the 
Omisuan villages of the Markham Fall, in 1943, after having travelled along a semi- 
circular route through the uncontrolled peoples of the south (vide Appendix Sixteen). 
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Nevertheless, the activities relating to the movement seem to have been on the 
wane before 1947,45 and the ensuing years apparently saw only spasmodic attempts 
to resuscitate it ; in nearly all instances these appear to have been on an individual 
basis. 
However, in about 1950, when two Seventh Day Adventist missionaries visited 


the Kemiju village of Tofenagu, near Kogu, the natives were told to bury all human 


17 . } — +1] aca > oO . 
bones and skulls, which had been collected and placed in the village clearing as a 
result of the cold wind and shivering accompanying the initial manifestation of the 
cargo movement (Appendix Seventeen) \t that time the bones had been anointed 


with pigs’ blood, a feast held, and the bones finally placed on a raised position 


through these propitiatory rites, it was said, the spirits of deceased kinsfolk would 
look kindly upon them. But the enforced burying of the bones in this as in other 
districts, the establishment of native evangelists at Tofenagu and other Kemiju 
villages, the stationing of native police at Kemiju in 1949 (later transferred to Mouife) 
and at Mo:ge in 1950, and the opening of the Taramu (Tarabu) Lutheran Mission 
station near Mount Michael in 1950, all contributed towards the final lapsing of 


cargo movement activitvy—although not necessarily of the beliefs associated with it. 
RONALD M. BERNDT. 


45 Vide A. C. Frerichs, ‘‘ Vailala Madness The Lutheran Missionary, May 1947, No. 5, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 2. 


(To be « ontinued}} 











PHILOSOPHICAL EXAMINATION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
A REVIEW 


By A. P. ELKIN 


The Foundations of Social Anthropology. By S. F. Nadel. Cohen and West Ltd., 
London. 1951. Pp. 1-426. Price in England 25/— net. 
Social Anthropology has come of age. Passing from the phase of being a section 


of Natural History, in which the varieties of mankind were described, it became 
in the second half of the nineteenth century a comparative study of cultural elements 
and institutions, based on the information provided by sojourners and travellers 
amongst other peoples—mostly “ primitive.’’ At the turn of the century, however, 
anthropologists began going to the field to see and describe for themselves. They 
were pioneers, and as yet had no body of theory with which to work, and, of course, 
no tried schemes of field-method. The expeditions they made were occasional and 
not part of any concerted plans. Baldwin Spencer, Haddon, C. G. Seligman, 
W. H. R. Rivers, F. Speizer, R. Thurnwald, Boas, Radcliffe-Brown, Westermarck, 
and lastly Malinowski, were the main names. Two of these, however, marked the 


h as the laboratory for testing theory, 


transition to the idea of using field-resear 
Radcliffe-Brown and Westermarck (the moral philosopher). 
Then, following on World War I, came the era of planned field-work in various 


1 


regions, carried out by persons trained in anthropological theory, and also in the 
scope, objectives and methods of field-work. As a result, for a quarter of a century 
now, there has poured from the press, in ever-increasing volume, articles and books, 
being studies of the material obtained by the writers themselves during their periods 
of field-work. These newer reports were not descriptions in the older sense. At first, 
they were functional descriptions ; this meant that after a year in the field a worker 
felt constrained to write up the culture from the point of view of each of its major 
institutions, and considered that several books would be required to contain his 
material, even on a small community. Firth, on Tikopia, following Malinowski, 
on the Trobriands, is the best example, and others would wish to do likewise. But 
if this tendency of the functional school had not been curbed, possibly by publishers, 
the world would not have held all the books, and anthropologists in their arm-chair 
phases, would have been overcome at the prospect of mastering and channelling the 
avalanche of material in order to make generalizations and to frame hypotheses. 
Fortunately, we have passed through this threatening phase, and most field- 
work reports are written around a problem. Even so, the quantity of material is 
so great that it is impossible for most of us to be expert in, and to keep abreast of, 
the material covering more than one or two regions. The tendency is to generalize 
from one’s own field experience together with other material from the same region, 
with a little sampling here and there, probably from regions where one’s friends have 
worked and whose reprints arrive regularly. 
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/ 


{ 


[wo things are required. First, a series of works, each giving a comprehensive 


report on our knowledge of the social anthropology of one region, and of the contri 
butions made to theory through the main field-work in it. Such a series would 
enable the theorist, by mastering a few works, to gain a picture of the whole, and s« 


advance to wider and more comprehensive generalizations 


[he other need is for some specialists, gifted in what we may call the philosophy 
of anthropology, to examine thoroughly all the concepts, categories and methods 
used in that field of research and thought, for we havi ye to the stage when, in 


the welter of terminologies, anthropology could falter in the path of scientific o1 


schol 


larly discipline. Such a need was, of course, always present in some degree, 
and has been partly faced by occasional contributions in England, and, more so 
in America. It is, however, the enormous increase in field-work and in reports on it 


the use of new techniques, and the merging of different social science disciplines in 


lamant now. 


the anthropological field, which makes this need so « 

\ particular need may not produce the man, but it does provide the opportunity 
To this thinkers eveniually respond. No doubt a number will come forward to 
provide that philosophical analysis and insight of which Social Anthropology is in 
need, now that it has come of age. It must speak for itself, and not just about 
peoples 

We are indeed fortunate that one thinker has undertaken the task, and by leading 
the way in this moral-scientific duty of self-examination, has put all anthropologists 
in his debt. Professor S. F. Nadel, now in the Australian National University, 
Canberra, is not only a clear, consistent and sustained thinker, but is additionally 
qualified by his expert knowledge of psychology as well as of social anthropology 
As he says.in the Preface to the work under consideration, The Foundations of Social 
inthropology, it is a book about methods and words. Nothing was wanted more 
The careful study of this book by all social anthropologists, will be for the good of 
their subject as a learned discipline. Agreement with all the analyses in it is not 
the point; it is the discipline involved, which is important. In all Schools of 


Anthropology, final honours and post-graduate students presumably receive training 


Professor Nadel’ book will be a 
required handbook and text-book for such advanced classes 


\ work of this type does not lend itself to the ordinary technique of reviewing 


in scientific method as applied to their sul 


yyect. 


It deals mainly with observation, explanation, and experiment, with special attention 
being given to social institutions and groupings, and to psychological explanations 
A glance at the titles of the 68 sections within the 13 chapters reveals its thorough 
coverage, while a perusal of any section will demonstrate the author’s power of 
analysis. 

The book is a challenge to anthropologists. Only those who can master it, 
whether they agree with it or not, should regard themselves as able to contribute ta 
anthropological theory, or even to do pertinent field-research. Tosum up: Professoi 
Nadel’s book is opportune, welcome and necessary. 


A. P. ELKIN. 











SUBSCRIPTION TO OCEANIA 

In Oceania, Volume 19, No. 4, June 1949, I gave the reasons why unfortunately 
the subscription to Oceania, which for a number of years had been £1 per annum, 
would have to be raised to {1/10/— per annum, i.e. to the subscription which prevailed 
during the first three years of the Journal’s existence. Those reasons were mainly 
the steep rise in the basic wage and in wages generally, together with the increase in 
other costs which go to the production of a Journal. 

[ am glad to say that all subscribers rallied to Oceania by paying the increase, 
but unfortunately costs in wages and material have continued to rise, with the result 
that it is impossible to continue publication unless further income is obtained. 
Attempts have been made to obtain subsidies both in Australia and abroad, but in 
these days of financial stringency and of decreasing returns on investments, organiza- 
tions which otherwise would assist, are not in a position to do so. 

Therefore, faced with an annual deficit on Oceania, the Australian National 
Research Council has had no alternative except to increase the subscription again, 
this time to £2 a year, making each number 10/-, in place of 7/6. 

The size will remain the same, about 80 pages each quarterly number. 

Once again I would ask all subscribers, in spite of their own many increased 
costs, to maintain their subscriptions to Oceania if at all possible. The Journal is 
just beginning its twe nty-third year of publication, and with the increase in the 
amount of research which is now taking place in the South-West Pacific and Australia 
it is needed almost more than ever. Needless to say, whenever it is possible to 
reduce the subscription, this will be done. 

A. P. ELKIN, 


Editor. 
REVIEWS 
Social Structure: Studies Presented to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Edited by Meyer 
Fortes. Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. i-xv, I-233. Price 25/- 


net. 


fo have two books of essays presented to him within the space of a few years 
is an honour which falls to the lot of few scholars. In the case of Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown it shows the deep personal impression as well as the scientific influence which 
he exerted on those associated with him during his periods as Professor of Anthrop- 
ology in Chicago and Oxford. When he began his work at the former University, 
he was at the height of his powers, having clearly worked out sound theoretical 
positions, which he sought to expound in academic circles and to see tried out in the 
field. The tribute of the “ Social Anthropology of North American Tribes ”’ (1937) 
showed the effectiveness of his influence there, during 1931-1937. His work at 
Oxford (1937-1945) was severely handicapped by the war, and he was out of the 
country for nearly two years (1942-1944) in Brazil, but his influence on British 
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anthropology became very marked, especially since the war and during his retire- 
ment, a retirement of work, first in Alexandria, and then back in England. So this 
second tribute was made to him in 1949. 

Che eleven contributors have been especially associated with him in one capacity 
or another, and their contributions cover a wide range of subjects. The general 
theme, as expressed by the title of the book, Social Structure, is one that Radcliffe 
Brown has so raised’to the forefront of British anthropology that the slogan must 
be ‘‘ We are all Social Structuralists these days.’”” A reading of the book, however, 
suggests that the definition of social structure is assumed to be so wide that it covers 
all relations in society. But though the various articles do not give the impression 
of being contributions to a symposium on social structure, which would help us to 
see more clearly the meaning and use of that concept, they are none the less valuable 


in themselves, and in some cases of particular interest The writers are W. L. 
Warner, M. Mead, G. Bateson, M. Fortes, E. E. Evans-Pritchard, I. Schapera, 
F. Eggan, M. Gluckman, R. Firth, H. I. Hogbin and J. -. Embree Che introduction 


by Meyer Fortes is a very pleasant survey of, and a tribute to, Radcliffe-Brown’s 
work. 

One comment: Radcliffe-Brown without the Australian Aborigines is like 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. Mention is made by the Editor of his 
important article, “‘ Three Representative Tribes of Western Australia,’’ and of his 
Oceania Monograph, ‘‘ Social Organization of Australian Tribes ’’ (1930-31). Since 
his field work in Western Australia in rgro-12, he has always been interested in 
field work amongst the Aborigines, and during his occupancy of the Sydney Chair 
(1926-1931) organized the first large-scale systematic field work in the Aboriginal 
field. Surely some past student or fellow worker could have been invited to con- 
tribute to this book of tribute an article showing the bearing of the results of the 
great amount of field research (from 1931 to 1948) on our concepts of Aboriginal 
social structure. This would have been both complimentary and complementary 


to his own survey (in his Monograph) of the state of knowledge in 1930-31. This 
indicated gaps, some of which have been filled, and altogether we are in a better 
position to-day than then, for making generalizations about Aboriginal social 


structure. This, itself, is a tribute to Radcliffe-Brown’s sound planning of research 
(1926-31), and to the Australian National Research Council which sponsored it. 


Social Anthropology. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Cohen and West Ltd., London. 
1951. Pp. 1-134. Price 8/06. 


[his is a reprint of six Broadcast Lectures given on the Third Programme of 
the B.B.C. in 1950. We welcome the lectures because in them, Professor Pritchard 
puts clearly before us the scope and problems of Social Anthropology, and does so 
on a broad canvas, which enables us to see the subject in historical perspective. 
Moreover, he is definite and at times provocative, with the result that this little book 
is a helpful adjunct to seminars dealing with general anthropological problems 

"he historical approach is particularly helpful, for it shows briefly but plainly 
that the major interest and handicaps of anthropologists vary with the sociological 
context of the periods to which they belong. With regard to the scope of Social 
Anthropology, Professor Evans-Pritchard emphasizes that it deals with social 
relations, with institutions not with people, and basically with the system or structure 
of society. It deals with sociological problems, and while admitting that the point is 
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controversial, the author thinks it is not concerned with the problems of culture, 
which would have, he believes, to be framed in terms of history or psychology 

Che question whether there can be social sciences parallel in methods and results 
with the natural sciences is answered unequivocally by Professor Evans-Pritchard 
as far as Social Anthropology is concerned. It is not a science. There are no 
sociological laws. Therefore they cannot be applied in the experimental sense. 
[his sounds very controversial. But it is to a great degree a matter of definition. 
Social Anthropology is to the author one of the Arts, the Humanities, a field of 
scholarship ; that is, it is a “‘ systematic body of knowledge.’ As such, “ it can be 
used to some extent and in a common-sense way in the running of affairs.”’ But 
‘it cannot be an applied science like medicine or engineering.’’ Possibly those 
who speak of Social Anthropology as a science do not differ fundamentally from 
Professor Evans-Pritchard. Moreover, these days some professors of some of the 
humanities regard their methods and attitudes as scientific, and the systematic 
bodies of knowledge which they seek to construct as scientifically sound. Possibly 
too, in the light of the descriptive sciences, they have a good case 

Finally, perhaps because of his view that Social Anthropology is an Art, the 
author, contrary to the normal functionalist position, admits the value of history, 
where this can be got, for a full understanding of social life in the present ; for 
history is growth. It is only history which can provide a satisfactory experimental 
situation for testing the hypotheses of functional anthropology. In the reviewer's 
opinion, the latter approach was saved from descriptive bankruptcy by its exponents 
turning their attention to the processes of cultural and social change, and so having 
to admit time and history. 

Every reader will find many points of interest and challenge in Professor Evans- 
Pritchard’s timely book. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Elements of Social Organization. By Raymond Firth. Watts and Co., London. 
1951. Pp. 1-257, with XI Plates. English price, 18/— net. 


[he Comparative Method, which was claimed to characterize anthropology 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, passed into the doldrums during the past 
three decades of this century, while the Functional Method sailed here or sailed there 
before brisk winds to study and describe in detail and holistic fashion now this 
‘community, now that one. But having in this way obtained reliable facts regarding 
many societies and cultures, anthropologists are now bringing the old ship back into 
the winds, and, passing from one society and culture to another, are seeking to make 
sociological generalizations, and so avoid being lost in a maze-like archipelago of 
unclassified facts. British anthropology is growing up, and becoming sufficiently 
sure of itself, to see its subject matter and problems as a whole. It has passed from 
a functional descriptive phase, to a comparative and interpretative phase. And to 
this desirable and necessary transition, Professor Raymond Firth’s Elements of 
Social Organization is a lucid and brilliant contribution. This work of a very 
experienced field worker and teacher will be welcomed by all anthropologists both 
for its theme, and as an essential text for students who have gone beyond the pre- 
liminary stages of their training 

For Professor Firth, Social Anthropology is a social science, which through the 
comparative method seeks to extract regularities from unfamiliar bodies of experience 
and to express them as general principles or tendencies of a more familiar and intel- 
ligible kind. The delivery of the Josiah Mason Lectures (here published in revised 
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/ 


form) in the University of Birmingham gave the author the opportunity to expound 
this view. He uses a wide field to do this, covering not only primitive and peasant 
communities, but also, though in a lesser degree, complex “ 


I 


Professor Firth points out that Social Anthropology makes a special contribution 
our knowledge of society through its methods, which in addition to the 


modern ”’ societies. 


to ) 

Comparative, are the Intensive and the Holistic. Societies are studied as wholes and 
in detail from within, though as he rightly insists, what is actually observed in the 
field is neither society nor culture, but human activity He endeavours with success 


to distinguish between social structure and social organization, a distinction which 
he says it is now time to make. Of course, some anthropologists, Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown for example, have always maintained this distinction, but with the present 
) pattern all 
behaviour, the distinction has become blurred. The very term social organization, 
like that of culture, is in some danger of disappearing from British text books. For 
Professor -Firth ‘‘ the concept of social structure is an analytical tool, designed to 
serve us in understanding how men behave in social life,’’ but it should be confined 
to those social relations which are of such critical importance, that if those relations 


tendency to make social structure cover all social relationships and t 


were not in operation, the society could not be said to exist in that form. That is 
well said. It implies the aspects of stability and continuity which are inherent in 
the analogy of structure, and which are essential for the cohesion of society. Chere 
is, however, a dynamir aspect of change to every society, and this dynamic element 
is provided for, in P. fessor Firth’s view, by the concept of social organization. 


This latter, he says, deals with social process, in which decision is involved and 
through which variants of existing structuring principles may be adopted. It is 
thus the ordering of behaviour within the structure. 

fundamentally, however, social change is a matter of modification of social 
structure, because of the effect of organizational change on the latter; a change 
which implies that hitherto unsatisfactory ‘“‘ means-ends schedule of a substantial 
number of members ”’ of a society has been replaced by more satisfactory relation- 
ships. Further, in the opinion of the author, to understand change we must under- 


stand social values and the way these alter This leads to very important and 
illuminative chapters on economic organization, art, moral standards and religion, 
all considered in the framework and reality of society [he moral imperative in 


primitive economics, symbolism in art, the association of moral obligation with 
every structural arrangement, and religion as a symbolic product of human desires 
in a social milieu, are amongst the many significant issues raised. 
We welcome and commend Professor Firth’s book as a stimulating picture and 
analysis of a dynamic Social Anthropology. 
A. P. BIN. 


Structure and Function in Primitive Society. By A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Cohen 
and West Ltd., Londen. 1952. Pp. 1-219. English prize, 21/- net. 


\dmirers of Professor Radcliffe-Brown have presented him with two books of 
essays written by themselves. But a greater tribute has been paid to him by the 
reprinting and issuing in book form of twelve essays and addresses written by 
Radclitfe-Brown himself, and published at various times during the past thirty years. 
This has been done under the editorship of Professors Evans-Pritchard and Fred 
Egean. They have thereby done Social Anthropology a good service The older 
among us know these writings, but even so, we are glad to have them in one volume. 
But students and younger anthropologists might easily fail to become acquainted 
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with the essence of Radcliffe-Brown’s important contributions, if they had to rely 
on reference to scattered articles. Therefore, this little book will occupy an important 
place in class and seminar work with those who are coming to grips with the principles 
of the subject. 

A detailed review of these reprinted essays one by one is not called for, nor of 
the clear and logical introduction which the Editors persuaded Radclitfe-Brown to 
write. But this introduction is a valuable addition, for in it, he gives clear explana- 
tions and definitions of certain oft-used terms. These include Social Process, 
Culture, Social System, Statics and Dynamics, Social Evolution, Adaptation, Social 
Structure and Social Function. This is important, for Radcliffe-Brown’s contribution 
has been in the realm of theory, of clear thinking. His aim has been to assist the 


development of “ theoretical understanding ’’ of society. And in all the essays, 
as the Editor’s write, “‘ the point of view he expresses could not have been better 
expressed.” High but justifiable praise ! 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Notes and Queries on Anthropology. Sixth Edition. Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., London. 1952. Pp. 1-403. English price, 28/- 

[his edition of Notes and Queries, the sixth, is the first for which the Royal 
Anthropological Institute has been responsible. The previous editions (1874, 18g2, 
1899, 1912 and 1929) were in the hands of committees appointed by Section H of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. And what a change has 
occurred in approach and quantity in those well-nigh eighty years! Formerly a 
pocket-book with notes and queries to guide the traveller, colonial officer and mis- 
sionary in recording and sending information “‘ home ”’ to the professional anthro- 
pologist, it is now a text-book tome, mainly for the field anthropologist, or at least, 
for the non-professional anthropologist, who has been trained to understand modern 
theories and methods. This is true of the part devoted to Social Anthropology, 
(pp. 27-218), and to a less degree for Physical Anthropology (pp. 3-24) with its 
Statistical warnings and intricate blood-group instructions. Those dealing with 
Material Culture (pp. 221-339) and Field Antiquities (pp. 343-352) in which theory 
is not introduced, and the material is tangible, are more straightforward in the old 
style. 

The section on Social Anthropology which occupies half the text, provides an 
excellent introduction to field work method, and then provides notes, and guidance 
for studying a people’s social structure, political organization, economics, ritual and 
belief, knowledge and tradition, language, and also the social life of the individual. 

The difficulty about compiling a book by the unavoidable mechanism of com- 
mittees means that on the one hand definitions may be worded according to the 
lowest common multiple of the members and others consulted ; and on the other 
hand, that with regard to some matters, the opinion of an authority may be accepted 
without question. 

The sixth edition has not completely escaped these dangers, though of course 
no such book is meant to be used uncritically. Thus, the awkwardly expressed 
definition of social structure as “‘ the whole network of social relations in which are 
involved the members of a given community at a particular time,” not only omits 
the aspect of stability and continuity which belongs to the concept of social structure, 
but leaves no place for the concept of social organization. With regard to unchecked 
details, the reference to certain Australian Aboriginal social groups is to the point. 
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Thus, pp. 78-9: ‘‘ the Australian (kinship) systems have been usually known as 
‘class systems’ because the persons addressed by a single term fall into definite 
(usually named) groups; but to avoid ambiguity it is better to call these groups 
divisions or sections.’”’ The reference is to the four-section and eight subsection 
systems, which, between them, are found in something over half of Australia only. 
Nor are they necessarily implied in the rest of the tribal kinship systems. The use 
of kinship terms in the widespread Aluridja type cannot be correlated logically with 
a section system. Further: “ owing to an indirect system of grouping, children do 
not belong to the section of either parent but to that of the father’s father.” This 
is true only in the four-section system provided that marriage has not occurred 


between members of the same section—an irregular but allowed marriage. It is only 
true in the eight-subsection tribes in which the preferred marriage is with the mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter type, provided that this marriage occurs ; 


but if the common alternate marriage with a classificatory cross-cousin occurs, the 
children do not belong to their father’s father’s subsection. It is not true in eight- 
subsection tribes, as in north-east Arnhem Land, if the locally preferred marriage 
occurs, that is, with mother’s brother’s daughter ; if an alternate marriage, followed 
by the preferred marriage, takes place, then the statement in the Notes becomes 


correct. 

Connected with this is the incorrect statement on p. gI, that ndirect descent, 
by which a child does not belong to the totemic clan of its father or mother, but that 
of his father’s father, is characteristic of Australia.’’ Clan descent, however, in 
Australia is direct, either matrilineal or patrilineal. The Notes are confusing clans 
with sections. Further, it is said (p. 79) that “ systems of this kind (sections) are 


associated with a division of society into two exogamous halves or moieties, usually 
known as the Dual Organization.”’ The sections or subsections, because of the rule 
of indirect matrilineal descent, fall into two unnamed matrilineal moieties or cycles. 
Such moieties are not exogamous, though endogamous marriage is not frequent. 
Apart from the children of these marriages, the sections or subsections also fall, as a 
secondary effect, into two patrilineal moieties, also unnamed. Although such 
grouping of sections is correlated with social and ceremonial life, they must be dis- 
tinguished from the Dual Organization. This functions in Australia in many tribes 
which have no sections. In some, too, the diffusion of the latter institution has 
been recent, and its correlation with the Dual Organization somewhat unsatisfactory 
and troublesome to the people. 

In these matters then (and there may be others) the Notes are apt to mislead 
observers. This does not detract from the value of the book as a whole, and not at 
all from the ‘‘ Queries.” Even trained field workers will find much in it to help them, 
especially as a check to their coverage of the field of inquiry 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Statement on Race. By Ashley Montagu. Henry Schuman, New York. 1951. 
Pp. 1-172. Price $2. 


On Being Human. By Ashley Montagu. Henry Schuman, New York. 1950. 
Pp. I-125. 


Dr. Ashley Montagu was a member of the committee of experts set up by 
UNESCO to prepare a Statement on Race Problems. The statement was issued in 
1950. This small book provides a summary of the facts about race, in the form of a 
commentary on the statement, paragraph by paragraph. It should fulfil the author’s 
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intention to help teachers and leaders of discussion groups, as well as the general 
public, to understand the facts and implications of race. His explanations, though 
necessarily brief, of the biological, cultural and psychological factors involved in the 
differentiation of the peoples of the world, are adequate for the purpose. His 
references and bibliography provide further material. 


[he arguments used by the author in his Man’s Most Dangerous Myth, were 
accepted by the committee, for paragraph 6 recommends that it would be wise to 
drop the term race in popular parlance and speak of ethnic groups. This latter is an 
awkward term, and it is doubtful whether the “‘ ordinary man ”’ will stop using the 
term race. Dr. Ashley Montagu explains that the value of the suggestion “ lies in 
the fact that it is easier to re-educate people by introducing a new conception with a 


new term.’’ The new term, in this case, ethnic group, stimulates inquiry, whereas 
everyone thinks he knows all about race. The explanation is good, and things 


should work out that way, but probably will not do so. The term race is here to 
stay, just because it is familiar, and is short. We will have to take the hard way and 
lead people into a new connotation, knocking down the errors and abuses as we go. 


While emphasizing the dynamic aspect of race, the statement reads that most 
anthropologists agree in classifying the greater part of present-day mankind into three 
major divisions, but adds that there is no general agreement upon the number of 
sub-groups or ethnic groups. The summarized table of these which the author gives 
in his explanation is particularly valuable with regard to the Mongoloid and Negroid 
divisions: thus, he distinguishes the former under definite sub-headings or major 
sub-divisions as follows: the classical Mongoloids from the Arctic Mongoloids, the 
American Indians and Indo-Malayans, and then points out that within each of these 
there are ethnic groups. He treats the Negroid division in the same way. This 
method implicitly draws attention to the factor of geographical separation, and its 
correlation with comparatively major differences. For example, the table suggests 
clearly that if African Negroes and Oceanic Negroes (Papuans and Melanesians) 
belong to the same division, they do so on the same “ biological status ”’ ; one is not 
necessarily a derivative from the other ; nor is one very close genealogically to the 
other, at least not in the same degree as the ‘“‘ True Negro ’”’ of West Africa and the 
Nilotic Negro are (or may be) to each other. On the other hand, all peoples who do 
not obviously resemble Mongoloids or Negroids are lumped together as ethnic 
groups within the major Caucasoid division, with no major sub-division headings. 
Che impression is therefore given that the Australian Aborigines, Veddahs and Pre- 
Davidians are Caucasoid races or ethnic groups in the same way as the Nordics, 
Armenoids and other European groups. A sub-division heading in capitals, 
Australoid, would have emphasized the factor of geographical background involved 
in their differentiation, as well as their obvious morphological differences. Indeed, 
a separate division might be preferable. Dr. Ashley Montagu does warn the reader 
that this classification is not meant ‘ to help him become fixed in his view,’’ but it is 
most likely that it will do just that. 


Both the statement and the author’s notes on race mixture, particularly on 
suggested disharmonies resulting from this, on the intelligence of peoples, and the 
support biological studies give to “‘ the ethic of universal brotherhood,” need to be 
disseminated from the house-tops, in the hope that they will bring forth fruit a 
hundredfold. 


On Being Human is in essence an enlargement of the author’s notes on paragraphs 
I5 to 21 of the UNESCO Statement. The basic theme is not competition, but 
co-operation—not isolation, but aggregation. Having argued this point in scholarly 
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fashion, Dr. Ashley Montagu outlines man’s basic needs and then discusses the 
development of the personality towards the goal of fusion in the social whole. Finally, 
he says education should include a fourth 7: relations, human. 
In this small book, the physical anthropologist becomes a hopeful idealist. May 
his hopes be realized. 
\. P. ELKIN 


{ Reader in General Anthropology. By Carleton S. Coon Jonathan Cape, London. 
1950. Pp. i-x, 1-624. \ustralian price, 50 

This is the first reader of its kind in Anthropolog, Professor Murdock had 

provided a most useful handbook in his summary descriptions of a sample of various 

peoples (Our Primitive Contemporari Professor Carleton Coon, however, has 

pr vided the student with a sample library Selections are given from the writings 


of observers, not all anthropologists, so that the student can become familar with, 
at least, some original sources, and construct his own picture of what these tell about 





irious peoples. Professor Coon increases alue of this Reader by giving notes 
ibout the writers and what they wrote. ' 

Che justification for the book is that it is impossible for any ~ beginning student, 
ind we might add, advanced student, to read or obtain, all present-day literature 
on the peoples of the world. Therefore, lecturers recomme nd 1 selection of books 
and peoples to be studied, so that the students will have the basic facts from which 
xeneral principles can be drawn. In this case, the selections are not only recom- 
mended, but presented in printed form within the bounds of one volume. 

In making the selection, Professor Coon has wisely kept in mind the main 
ipproach to the study of society, which characterizes anthropology, namely, the 
holistic. [The aim has been to show how the cultures work. He has also adopted the 
general educational principle of presenting the material in such a way that the 
student proceeds from the simpler to the more complex. He has done this also 
because all we know of life in general suggests that the main streams of « ulture must 
have also proceeded from the simpler to the more complex. He therefore divides 
the readings into six levels: the sub-human, simple family bands, several-family 
bands, the rise of multiple institutions, the beginning 





f hierarchies, compound 

] tx ry } rea lis - 

institutions, and the one complex political institution pe. The readings deal 
with nineteen peoples, and come from twenty-nine authors 

[he book concludes with an Appendix, pp. 563-014, in which the compiler gives 

] } + 7, | > 

i simple introduction to cultural anthropology, and » the scientific procedure 

which should mark the subject. This is not so much an introduction to the general 


principles of anthropology, as an indication of what the student should look for in 





his reading. It also provides notes and definitions. The interest is ob\ iously on 
ure, rather than on social structure ; hence, the definition of “ institution “ asa 
group of people who act together regularh motionally and intensively enough, to 
build up its own rules and structur There are simple, compound and complex 
utions. Would it not be preferable to sard these as fundamental social 
groups and, in some cases, associations, and as such, essential elements in the total 
social structure ? Institutions n be the accepted ways of mutual and 
procal behaviour which the groups have developed in the course of time, or Dy 
igreement—that is, the mechanisms of the groups and of societ' rhus, the family 


would be a structural group, marriage an institution society the total group, but 
the State an institution. This is a matter of approach and of definition, and of the 
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abstractions which seem useful. It does not detract from the main purpose of the 
book, which is happily achieved. (Note: In reference to the Arunta, Professor 
Coon refers to Spencer and Gillen’s The Arunta (1927) as a two volume classic. 
Actually this was a new edition, with various additions by Spencer, of the true classic 
by these two writers, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899). It did not, 
however, supplant the latter, which was soon after reprinted. 


On page 227, the author, explaining Arunta totemism, says it is the marriage 
classes (sections or subsections) which have totems. This is not so in this tribe with 
its conception cult-totemism.) 


A. P. ELKIN 


Malgache et Maanjan. By Otto Chr. Dahl. Egede-Institutet, Oslo, 1951. 


Pp. 1-408. 


[his book is an essay in synchronic and diachronic comparative linguistics. It 
affords a comparison of the Malagasy language with the Maanjan of Borneo, aiming 
at establishing both the actual common elements of the two and their historic origins, 
as members of the Austronesian family of languages. The apparently close connec- 
tions between the two languages in spite of their wide spatial separation was originally 
suggested by M. Aichele to the author, and a preliminary investigation was given by 
Dahl at the end of his ‘‘ Le systéme phonologique du proto-Malgache ”’ in the Norsk 
Tidsskrift, 1938. The present work is a timely synthesis and extension also of 
Dempwolff’s basic research in the three volumes of the Vergleichende Lautelhre. 
Especially timely is the full treatment of morphology by Dahl, because Dempwolff’s 
work was limited to phonetic levels. Although he established the general phonetic 
structure and a considerable vocabulary for Original Austronesian (O.Aus.). 
Dempwolfi gave no attention to original morphology and syntax. This is a tre- 
mendous field of studies which will occupy scholars for many years to come, but the 
comparisons instituted here by Dahl will provide an excellent starting point for such 
structural studies, even apart from the rightness or otherwise of his present thesis. 
It seems to the reviewer undebatable that Malagasy and Maanjan can be traced to a 
common ancestor, as Dahl holds. The nature of this common ancestor is largely 
indicated in Dahl’s work, in all three spheres of phonetics, morphology and to a 
lesser extent in syntax. It remains for others to continue from this point and extend 
the studies to more and more modern Indonesian languages till the common ancestor 
is at least as firmly established as Indo-European. 





[In the 408 pages of the book there are more points which could be individually 
criticized than the length of this review permits. Some of Dempwolff’s restorations 
are modified, e.g. his *bet’a(l), large, becomes *bet’ay, and this seems to be a satis- 
factory correction. In some cases variant forms are given, going back to Dempwolff, 
e.g. for ‘‘ one’ there are both *et’a and *:t’a. Though this is sometimes acceptable 
enough, it is not always so, e.g. Dempwolff’s *belz, “‘ buy,’’ fits the great bulk of 
M.N., P.N. and M.C., but his alternative *zli fits only some Dayak languages and 
Malagasy. Eith r irregular development has occurred or there were dialects in 
O.Aus. at this stage. The reviewer agrees with Dahl that these variants are justified 
only for Ngadju Dayak and Malagasy, “‘ they are not justified by the other languages 
he (Dempwolff) examined ’”’ (p. 76). The problem of dialects within the mother 
tongue is one that still remains to be examined. It is good to have it raised in this 
book. It remains, for that matter, also to consider Dyen’s recent work both in the 
light of Dempwolff’s original and Dahl’s new contributions. 
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At the same time, Dahl’s modifications of Dempwolff’s alphabet also are worthy 
of consideration. See, e.g., p. 107, where he suggests that retroflex [¢], so far from 
being original, is a later development in Java and Madura. But does not this at 
least suggest that other retroflex consonants may also be non-original? It can be 
agreed that s at least “‘ may have come into existence before the separation of the 
Indonesian peoples, i.e. in the O.IN. period’ (p. 108); in fact the reviewer has 
always held that s was preferable to ¢’, and that Dempwolff’s ?’ and k’ would be 
extremely unstable as phonemes of the one language. 


] 
l 


[t is in the sphere of grammar that Dahl presents most new material, for he has 
previously outlined the phonetics in the abovementioned article in 1938. He does 
not give much attention to syntax, but places what he has to say about it as an 





introduction to the morphology. At the same time he realizes that for historical 
work in comparative grammar at the present stage “it is essential to limit the 
comparison merely to our two languages ’”’ (p. 120), and it is because he realizes 
this limitation that his work can serve as a starting point for wider study. He 
posits two parts of speech as essential, ‘‘ the words that can serve as subjects and 


predicates, and those which have not these functions,’’ and calls them “ full words ” 
and ‘‘ accessory words ” (p. 127), the latter remaining uninflected. It is a form of 
the Oriental “ full words ”’ and “‘ empty words,” but Dahl then proceeds to subdivide 
each group until he practically reaches the normal classical arrangement of parts of 
speech, thus losing at least some of the advantages he looked like gaining. He then 
proceeds to deal with these word classes in detail in the two languages. 

Here again there is much that cannot be analysed in detail in these pages. 
Dah!’s treatment of verbal formatives, for instance, is very thorough, and usually 
convincing. Particularly interesting is the discussion on the past tense formatives. 
[he point of interest for wider application in the Austronesian field is the treatment 
of the infixes -wm- and -in-, especially in combination with the ma- prefix. The 
Malagasy past tense in m71- is treated, following R. A. Kern, as the remains of m-in-a-, 
and the morpheme alternants ni-00-in- are thus explained. These occur rather 
widely in New Britain and the Central Solomons, but there they both form verbal 
nouns, not past tenses. If they originally represented a parfective aspect this is 
intelligible, although the phonemic forms of them still have to be accounted for. 
The M.N. forms are more in the Philippine sequence than in any southern IN. series. 


[he term ‘“ pronunciative ’’ taken from Dahl (1885) for the forms of verbs 
with prefix ma- and as a substitute for the inapplicable term “ infinitive "’ may prove 
to have its value, but as yet is not established. 


The prefix ha- used with relationship terms (p. 160) needs further study. It is 

obviously reciprocal, and Dahl’s explanation of Ngadju dwen dud ha’bapa as “ they 
two with father ”’ is not so clear as when it is rendered “‘ they two mutually-father 
-and-son),” i.e. “‘ he and his father,’’ which in any case is the final translation. 
rhe latter rendering explains also the Kuanua (New Britain) bar-tamana, “ father 
and son’”’ as a reciprocal, and in Kuanua the reciprocal with verbs in var-, e.g. 
ar-ubu, ‘‘ fight each other,” is a morpheme alternant, both being traceable to O.Aus. 
*bayi-, reciprocal prefix. Phonetic differentiation has gone along with semantic 
differentiation. In the Florida-Malaita group of languages in the Solomon Is., 
ha‘a- is reciprocal both for verbs and for kinship terms, and it seems reasonable to 
interpret Ngadju similarly. 


These are a few of the points which invite discussion. The third part of the book 
is given to a detailed study of Malagasy-Maanjan vocabulary comparisons from the 


Qi 
point of view of O.Aus. (pp. 299-355), while the fourth discusses IN. migrations to 
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Madagascar, on the basis of old Arabic and other materials. The pre-existence. of a 
Bantu substratum in Malagasy is accepted in the phonetic discussion, and its effects 
on O.Aus. sounds is gauged. This still does not clear up the question of facultative 


































‘compounds of plosives with homorganic nasals that Dempwolff never solved. 


\ lengthy bibliography is given at the end of tl 





» book, together with a Maanjan 





word check-list \bout 500 Maanjan words are identified with Malagasy words. 
Che final conclusion is that ‘‘ a migration from Borneo to Madagascar about the year 
{OO OF OUr era IS likely 

Che book is well produced. <A short list of errata given on the last page needs 
the addition p. 134, last line, for “‘ gutsque’’ read ‘* putsque.’’ One criticism is 
needful : it is a vy Dahl retains the somewhat peculiar Malagasy orthography 





in a scientific work, where one would expect all the languages used to be written in 
I 


the same phonetic script (or rather, phonemic script, unless special detail was needed 
it any point), so that comparisons can be made readily, without causing the reader 


to make mental adjustments all the time of his Malagasy to the phonetic spelling of 
Maanjan and O.Aus [his makes the book more difficult to handle, and is surely 
not necessary 


4 


\. CAPELL. 


Visual Aids in Fundamental Education : Some Personal Experiences. UNESCO, 
Paris 1952. Pp. r-168. English price 10/6. 

Che foreword to this book describes it as a “ series of studies on specific problems 
of mass communication.”’ It consists of “‘a number of articles on the subject, 
written by persons from various parts of the world, whom UNESCO has invited and 
who have themselves worked in the field.’’ There are seven articles on Africa, 
three on Asia, one on Papua-New Guinea, four on North and South America, and 
one on Ital 

[he various articles cover very much the same ground of experience and use 
similar material, until the reading tends to become rather monotonous. This, of 
course, does not imply either bad writing or bad editing, but simply the fact that 
similar problems are being faced all over the world in the field of visual education 
for backward peoples. The principles of action which have in most places led to the 
greatest degree of success so far are summed up rather well on page 61 in an article 
by L. van Bever on Cinema Work in the Belgian Congo. His six points are: (1) the 
film must be simple; (2) the greatest possible visual continuity will be maintained 
from one scene to another ; (3) the principal subject will always be in the foreground, 
and will be the only one in movement ; (4) the smallest possible number of actors 
should be used at the one time; (5) frequent use will be made of close-ups and 
semi-close-ups ; (6) each shot and each sequence will be longer than is customary. 
Some of these principles are of use also for film strips. 

Chere are other points of general agreement which indicate the way to future 
development. The size of film which finds most favour is 16 mm. Commentaries 
in the local dialect, if possible by people having sufficient local knowledge to make 
the commentary topical, are preferable to prepared commentaries, commentaries in 
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/ 





English, or talking films. The latter move too fast, are too complicated, and in 
other ways unsuitable for primitive peoples to whom picture-going is something new 
4 sound track in a language not originally intended for the film may lead to lack of 
synchronization because the sentences in the second language may be a different 


length. As regards the use of cartoons, opinions vary considerably Some favoui 
them: others claim that audiences react badly to them Walt Disney teaching 
artoons receive a better reception. The reviewer has seen a Walt Disney cartoon 


on the treatment of tuberculosis so well received in north Australia that the audience 


asked tor it to be repeated. 


The language problem is one of the outstanding difficultie verywhere. Lack 
of literacy is linked up with this problem also. A metropolitical language is usually 
not widely known; on the other hand, the multiplicity of native languages makes 
their use extremely difficult. In some areas pidgin English is used his is the case 
in New Guinea ; in Papua, Police Motu replaces it. In the Cameroons also pidgin is 
used ‘we are compelled to accept this as the only /ingua franga.’’ The already 
mentioned use of local commentators is the best solution of the problem: a general 


English (or French) commentary is prepared beforehand, and they are drilled in it, 


then left to adapt it on the spot in the local language 


What subjects can be used in the various types of visual education In Africa, 
processes of manufacture of European goods, description and curing of diseases, 
comparison of native and European craftsman. In most cases fiction is not greatly 


called for, with the exception of didactic stories, and as light entertainment, Western 
films, used as an interest-creating factor beforehand. Native music is also recom- 
mended for use before the films and in the intervals. Such music is recorded locally 
for playing back. 

rhe preparation of the programme is another element in which general agreemen 
is developing. Various methods are suggested. [ollowing the exhibition comes the 
chet king | audience response, ind again numerous suggestions are made iS to how 
this can be effectually done. The attempt to use local talent for acting meets with 
mixed results. Contrary opinions are expressed by different writers, but there is 
particular criticism of the unreliability of African women included in casts. In the 
Pacific area native actors have not yet been tried, but in Australia aborigines have 
appeared to advantage in several commercial full-scale films 

One of the difficulties in all kinds of visual education lies in the amount and 
expense of equipment and the problems of moving it about. In this instance the 
experiment carried out in China, and included under the heading “ The UNESCO 
\udio-Visual Project in China, 1949’’ makes very valuable suggestions, especially 
in the matter of preparing film strips and slides locally with the aid of local artists. 
This practice could well be imitated in some other areas also. 

These essays point the way for future experiments. They lay down no laws of 
procedure, but serve to pool existing experience. The book includes a number of 
good illustrations, but like so many Continental productions it is printed on poor 
paper and bound only in paper covers. In spite of its poor format, it is well worth 
study and should form an excellent basis for future work. Any subsequent edition, 
however, would be better as a unified study, by one editor, of material supplied from 
the different areas, rather than as just a series of articles geographically arranged 
thus avoiding the tendency to monotony. 

A. CAPELL. 
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The Moa-Hunter Period of Maori Culture. By Roger Duff. Wellington, N.Z 79 
Department of Internal Affairs, 1950. Pp. 1-405, with Foreword by@ 
Dr. H. D. Skinner. 


[his monumental volume, the first Bulletin of the Canterbury Museum, wil9 
undoubtedly serve as a standard work of reference for all students of archeologicalig 
research, not only in New Zealand and Polynesia but (especially for comparative 
purposes) in other centres as well. 

One of the most striking features of the book is its wealth of detail, and them 
painstaking way in which the author has set out and documented his materialjg 
The existence of a “ pre-Maori’”’ culture in New Zealand has long been the subject 
of controversy ; and the author here presents, discusses, and ably clarifies all the# 
most important available evidence on the subject. An imposing array of line® 
drawings and plates, carefully annotated, adds considerably to the value of the text.@ 

Discussion of the wider implications of local discoveries and excavations is# 
found in the Introduction, although not entirely confined to this section. Here¥ 
New Zealand is placed in its broader setting as a part of the Polynesian world, and 
the scene of a number of successive Polynesian migrations. Such terms as “‘ Moas# 
hunter,” ‘‘ Moriori ” and “‘ Maori’ are examined and defined, with the same absence 
of loose or careless generalization which marks the rest of the study. The questiomg 
of the diffusion of traits from a central source to various marginal points, of direct | 
significance in regard to the isolating of ‘“‘ Moa-hunter ”’ culture, and the determining?™ 
of the origin of Polynesian migrations to New Zealand, is intelligently and successfully 
treated, and represents a central theme in the book. 

Some readers might wish that a final chapter had been added, summing up the ¥ 
most important implications of the preceding material. As it is, one puts down the 
volume with a feeling that the ending has come too abruptly—particularly since 
Chapter X reads more like an Appendix than a part of the main text. 

i 

[his book amply illustrates the value of thorough and objective archeological) | 
work, in supplying a background of factual evidence as well as of provocative @ 
suggestion to the student of modern culture. Although in the opinion of this | 
reviewer it has fewer compensations to offer its devotees than the study of living man 
in a living culture, yet it has a fascination of its own ; and no one reading the book 
can fail to be impressed with the enthusiastic and indeed infectious interest of the 
author in his subject. One wishes it were possible for some consistent work of this 
kind to be carried out in Australia, although conditions here are perhaps less favour- 4 
able for anything like a comparable study. 

The New Zealand Department of Internal Affairs, which sponsored the publicas@ 
tion, and the printers and publishers (Whitcombe and Tombs), are to be congratulated] 
on the format of the volume ; and one hopes that other Bulletins in the same series 
will soon be forthcoming. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
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